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CHAPTER I. 


THE BLACK MARE. 


HE’LL make a chaser anny-how !” 
(, The speaker was a rough-looking man in a frieze coat, 
with wide mouth, short nose, and grey, honest Irish 
eyes, that twinkled with humour on occasions, though 
deat for the present by disappointment, not to say disgust, and 
with some reason. In his hand he held a broken strap, with broad 
and dingy buckle ; at his feet, detached from shafts and wheels, lay 
the body of an ungainly vehicle, neither gig, dog-cart, nor outside 
car, but something of each, battered and splintered in a dozen places, 
while “ fore-aninst” him, as he called it, winced and fretted a young 
black mare, snorting, trembling, fractious, and terrified, with ears laid 
back, tail tucked down to her strong cowering quarters, and an 
obvious determination on the slightest alarm to kick herself clear of 





everything once more. 

At her head stood a ragged urchin of fourteen ; although her eyes 
showed wild and red above the shabby blinkers, she rubbed her nose 
against the lad’s waistcoat, and seemed to consider him the only 
friend she had left in the world, 

“Get on her back, Patsy,” said the man. “ Faix, she’s a well- 
lepped wan, an’ we'll take a hate out of her at Punchestown with the 
blessin’ !—Augh! See now, here’s the young Captain! Ye’re wel- 
come, Captain! It’s meself was proud when I seen how ye cleaned 
them out last week on ‘Garryowen.’ Ye’ll come in, and welcome, 
Captain. Go on in front now, and I’ll show you the way !” 
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So, while a slim, blue-eyed, young gentleman, with curled 
moustache, accompanied his entertainer into the house, Patsy took 
the mare to the stable, where he accoutred her in an ancient saddle, 
pulpy, weather-stained, with stirrups of most unequal length, proceed- 
ing thereafter to force a rusty snaffle into her mouth, with the 
tightest possible nose-band and a faded green and white front. 
These arrangements completed, he surveyed the whole, grinning and 
well-pleased. 

That the new-comer could only be a subaltern of Light Dragoons 
was obvious from his trim equestrian appearance, his sleek, well- 
cropped head, the easy sit of his garments, also, perhaps, from an 
air of imperturbable good-humour and self-confidence, equal to any 
occasion that might present itself, social, moral, or physical. 

Proof against “‘dandies of punch” and such hospitable provoca- 
tives, he soon deserted the parlour for the stable. 

“ And how is the mare coming on ?” said he, standing in the door- 
way of that animal’s dwelling, which she shared with a little cropped 
Jack-ass, a Kerry cow, and alitter of pigs. ‘‘I always said she could 
gallop a bit, and they’re the right sort to stay. But can she jump?” 

“The beautifullest ever ye see !” replied her enthusiastic owner. 
‘She'll go whereiver a cat could follow a rat. If there’s a harse in 
Connemara that ’ud change on the sharp edge of a razor, there’s the 
wan that can do’t! Kick, stick, amd plasther! It’s in their breed ; 
and like th’ ould mare before her, so long as you’d hould her, it’s my 
belief she’d stay in the air !” 

The object of these praises had now emerged from her stall, and a 
very likely animal she looked, poor and angular indeed, with a loose 
neck and somewhat long ears, but in her lengthy frame, and large 
clean limbs, affording promise for the future of great beauty, no less 
than extraordinary power and speed. Her head was exceedingly 
characteristic, lean and taper, showing every vein and articulation 
beneath the glossy skin, with a wide scarlet nostril and flashing eye, 
suggestive of courage and resolution, not without a considerable 
leavening of temper. There are horses and women too, that stick at 
nothing. To a bold rider, the former are invaluable, because with 
these it is possible to keep their mettle under control. 

“Hurry now, Patsy!” said the owner, as that little personage, 
diving for the stirrup, which he missed, looked imploringly to his 
full-grown companions for a “ leg up.” 

But it was not in the nature of our young officer, by name John 
Walters, known in his regiment as “ Daisy,” to behold an empty saddle 
of any kind without longing to fill it. He had altered the stirrups, 
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cocked up his left leg for a lift, and lit fairly in his seat, before the 
astonished filly could make any more vigorous protest than a lurch 
of her great strong back and whisk of her long tail. 

“ Begorra! ye’ll get it now!” said her owner, half to himself, halt 
to the Kerry cow, on which discreet animal he thought it’ prudent to 
rivet his attention, distrusting alike the docility of his own filly, and 
the Englishman’s equestrian skill. 

Over the rough paved yard, through the stone gap by the peat- 
stack, not the little cropped Jack-ass himself could have behaved 
more soberly. But where the spring flowers were peeping in the 
turf enclosure beyond, and the upright bank blazed in its golden 
glory of gorse-bloom, the devilry of many ancestors seemed to pass 
with the keen mountain-air into the filly’s mettle. Her first plunge 
of hilarity and insubordination would have unseated half the rough- 
riders that ever mishandled a charger in the school. 

Once—twice, she reached forward, with long, powerful plunges, 
shaking her ears, and dashing wildly at her bridle, till she got rein 
enough to stick her nose in the air, and break away at speed. 

A snaffle, with or without a nose-band, is scarcely the instrument 
by which a violent animal can be brought on its haunches at short 
notice; but Daisy was a consummate horseman, firm of seat and 
cool of temper, with a head that never failed him, even when 
debarred from the proper use of his hands. 

He could guide the mare, though incapable of controlling her. So 
he sent her at the highest place in the fence before him, and, fast as 
she was going, the active filly changed her stride on the bank with 
the accuracy of a goat, landing lightly beyond, to scour away once 
more like a frightened deer. 

“‘ You can jump !” said he, as she threw up the head, that had been 
in its right place hardly an instant, while she steadied herself for the 
leap ; “and I believe you’re a flyer. But, by Jove, you’re a rum one 
to steer !” 

She was quite out of his hand again, and laid herself down to her 
work with the vigour of a steam-engine. The-daisy-sprinkled turf 
fleeted like falling water beneath those long, smooth, sweeping 
strides. 

They were careering over an open upland country, always slightly 
on the rise, till it grew to a bleak brown mountain far away under 
the western sky. The enclosures were small; but notwithstanding 
the many formidable banks and ditches with which it was intersected, 
the whole landscape wore that appearance of space and freedom so 
peculiar to Irish scenery, so pleasing to the sportsman’s eye. “It 
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looked like galloping,” as they say, though no horse without great 
jumping powers could have gone two fields. 

It took a long Irish mile, at racing pace, to bring the mare to her 
bridle, and nothing but her unusual activity saved the rider from half a 
dozen rattling falls during his perilous experiment. She bent her 
neck at last, and gave to her bit in a potato-ground. Nor, if he had 
resolved to buy her for the sake of her speed and stamina while 
she was running away with him, did he like her less, we may be sure, 
when they arrived at that mutual understanding, which links together 
so mysteriously the intelligences of the horse and its rider. 

Turning homewards, the pair seemed equally pleased with each 
other. She played gaily with the snaffle now, answering hand and 
heel cheerfully, desirous only of being ridden at the largest fences, a 
fancy in which he indulged her, nothing loth. Trotting up to four 
feet and a half of stone wall, round her own stable-yard, she slipped 
over it without an effort, and her owner, a discerning person enough, 
added fifty to her price on the spot. 

“‘She’s a géod sort,” said the soldier, patting her reeking neck, as 
he slid to the ground ;” but she’s uncommon bad to steer when her | 
monkey’s up! Sound, you say, and rising four year old? I wonder 
how she’s bred ?” 

Such a question could not but entail a voluminous reply. Never, 
it appeared, in one strain, had been united the qualities of so many 
illustrious ancestors. Her pedigree seemed enriched by “all the 
blood of all the Howards,” and her great-great-great-grandam was 
“Camilla by Trentham, out of Phantom, sister to Magistrate !” 

“ An’ now ye’ve bought her, Captain,” said our friend in frieze ; 
‘*ye’ve taken the best iver I bred, an’ the best iver I seen. Av’ I'd 
let her out o’ my sight wanst at Ballinasloe, the Lord Liftinint ’ud 
have been on her back, while I’m tellin’ ye, an’ him leadin’ the 
hunt, up in Meath, or about the Fairy House and Kilrue. The 
spade wasn’t soldered yet that would dig a ditch to hould her, and 
when them sort’s tired, Captain, begorra! the very breeches ’ud be 
wore to rags betwixt your knees! You trust 4er, and you trust me/ 
Wait till I tell ye. Now, there’s only wan thing on this mortial 
earth she won’t do for ye !” 

“* And what’s that ?” asked the other, well pleased. 

“She'll not back a bill!” was the answer; “but if iver she 
schames with ye, renaging* or such like, by this book, I’ll be 
ashamed to look a harse or so much as a Jack-ass in the face 


hd 


again ! 





* Refusing. 
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So the mare was sent for; and Patsy, with a stud reduced to the 
donkey and the Kerry cow, shed bitter tears when she went away. 


CHAPTER II. 
MISS DOUGLAS. 


Ir is time to explain how the young black mare became linked with 
the fate of certain persons, whose fortunes and doings, good or bad, 
are related in this story. 

To that end the scene must be shifted, and laid in London—Lon- 
don, on a mild February morning, when even South Audley Street and 
its tributaries seemed to exhale a balmy fragrance from the breath of 
spring. 

In one of these, a window stood open on the drawing-room floor— 
so wide open that the baker, resting his burden on the area railings 
below, sniffed the perfume of hyacinths bursting their bulbs, and beat 
time with floury shoes to the notes of a wild and plaintive melody, 
wailing from the pianoforte within. 

Though a delicate little breakfast-service had not yet been removed 
from its spider-legged table, the performer at the instrument was 
already hatted and habited for a ride. Her whole heart, nevertheless, 
seemed to be in the tips of her fingers while she played, drawing 
from the keys such sighs of piteous plaint, such sobs of sweet seduc- 
tive sorrow, as ravished the soul of the baker below, creating a strong 
desire to scale the window-sill, and peep into the room. Could he 
have executed such a feat, this is what he would have seen. 

A woman of twenty-five, tall, slim-waisted, with a wealth of blue- 
black hair, all made fast and coiled away beneath her riding-hat in 
shining folds, massive as a three-inch cable. A woman of graceful 
gestures, undulating like the serpent; of a shapely figure, denotiag 
rather the graces of action than the beauty of repose; lithe, self- 
reliant, full of latent energy, betraying in every movement an inborn 
pride, tameless though kept down, and incurable as Lucifer’s before 
his fall. 

The white hands moving so deftly over the keys were strong and 
nervous, with large blue veins and taper fingers ; such hands as de- 
note a vigorous nature and a resolute will—such hands as strike 
without pity, and hold with tenacious grasp—such hands as many a 
lofty head has bowed its pride to kiss, and thought no shame. 

Lower and lower, she bent over them while she played—softer and 
softer sank and swelled, and died away, the sad suggestive notes, 
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bursting at last into a peal and crash of harmony, through which 
there came a short quick gasp for breath like a sob. Then she shut 
the pianoforte with a bang, and walked to the glass over the 
fire-place. 

It reflected a strangely-fascinating face, so irregular of features that 
women sometimes called it “ positively plain;” but on which the 
other sex felt neither better nor wiser men when they looked. The 
cheek-bones, chin, and jaws, were prominent ; the eye-brows, though 
arched, too thick for feminine beauty, the mouth too firm, in spite of 
its broad white teeth, and dark shade pencilled on the upper lip, in 
spite even of its saucy curl and bright bewildering smile. 

But when she lifted her flashing eyes, fringed in their long black 
lashes, there was no more to be said. They seemed to blaze and 
soften, shine and swim, all in one glance that went straight to a 
man’s heart, and made him wince with a thrill akin to pain. 

Pale women protested she had too much colour, and vowed she 
painted ; but no cosmetics ever yet concocted could have imitated 
her deep rich tints, glowing like those of the black-browed beauties 
one sees in Southern Europe, as if the blood ran crimson beneath her 
skin—as if she, too, had caught warmth and vitality from their 
generous climate and their sunny, smiling skies. When she blushed, it 
was like the glory of noonday ; and she blushed now, while there 
came a trampling of hoofs in the street, a ring at the door-bell. 

The colour faded from her brow, nevertheless, before a man’s step 
dwelt heavily on the staircase, and her visitor was ushered into the 
room as ‘General St. Josephs.” 

“You are early, General,” said she, giving him her hand with royal 
condescension ; “early, but welcome, and—and—the horses will be 
round in five minutes. Have you had any breakfast? I am afraid my 
coffee is quite cold.” General St. Josephs knew what it was to starve 
in the Crimea and broil in the Mutiny ; had been shot at very often 
by guns of various calibres ; had brought into discipline one of the 
worst-drilled regiments in the service; and was a distinguished 
officer, past forty years of age. What made his heart beat, and 
his hands turn cold? Why did the blood rush to his temples, while 
she gave him greeting ? 

“Don’t hurry, pray!” said he ;” I can wait as long as you like. 
I’d wait the whole day for you, if that was all !” 

He spoke in a husky voice, as if his lips were dry. Perhaps that 
was the reason she seemed not to hear. 

Throwing the window wide open, she looked down the street. 
Taking more of that thoroughfare than was convenient by advancing 
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lengthways, with many plunges and lashings out, and whiskings of her 
long square tail, a black mare with a side-saddle was gradually 
approaching the door. The groom who led her seemed not a little 
relieved when he got her to stand by the kerb-stone, patting her nose 
and whispering many expletives suggestive of composure and 
docility. 

This attendant, though gloved, booted, and belted for a ride, felt 
obviously that one such charge as he had taken in hand was enough. 
He meant to fetch his own horse from the stable, as soon as his 
mistress was in the saddle. 

A staid person, out of livery, came to the door, looking up and 
down the street, with the weary air of a man who resides chiefly in 
his pantry. He condescended to remark, however, that “ Miss 
Douglas was a-comin’ down, and the mare’s coat had a polish on het, 
same as if she’d been varnished !” 

While the groom winked in reply, Miss Douglas appeared on the 
pavement ; and the baker, delivering loaves three doors off, turned 
round to wonder and approve. 

‘May I put you up?” said the General, meekly, almost timidly. 

How different the tone, and yet it was the same voice that had 
heretofore rung out so firm and clear in stress of mortal danger, with 
its stirring order— 

“ The Light Brigade will advance !” 

‘No, thank you,” said Miss Douglas coldly ; “‘ Tiger Tim does the 
heavy business. Now, Tim—one—two—three !” 

“Three” landed her lightly in the saddle, and the black mare 
stood like a sheep. One turn of her foot, one kick of her habit— 
Miss Douglas was established where she looked her best, felt her best, 
and liked best to be in the world. 

So she patted the black mare’s neck, a caress her favourite acknow- 
ledged with such a bound as might have unseated Bellerophon ; and 
followed by ‘Tim, on a good-looking chesnut, rode off with her 
admiring General to the Park. 

Who zs Miss Douglas? This was the question everybody asked, 
and answered too, for that matter, but not satisfactorily. Blanche 
Douglas, such was the misnomer of this black-browed lady, had 
been in London for two years, yet given no account of her ante- 
cedents, shown no vouchers for her identity. To cross-question her, 
was not a pleasant undertaking, as certain venturous ladies found to 
their cost. ‘They called her “The Black Douglas,” indeed, out of 
spite, till a feminine wit and genius of the brightest lustre gave her 
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the nickname of “Satanella ;” and as Satanella she was henceforth 
known in all societies. 

After that, people seemed more re-assured, and discovered, or pos- 
sibly invented for her, such histories as they considered satisfactory 
to themselves. She was the orphan, some said, of a speculative naval 
officer, who had married the cousin of a peer. Her father was 
drowned off Teneriffe ; her mother died of a broken heart. The girl 
was brought up in a west-country school till she came of age; she 
had a thousand a year, and lived near South Audley Street with her 
aunt, a person of weak intellect, like many old women of both sexes. 
She was oddish herself, and rather bad style ; but there was no harm 
in her. 

This was the good-natured version. The ill-natured one was the 
above travestied. The father had cut his throat; the mother ran 
away from him, and went mad ; and the west-country school was a 
French convent. The aunt and the thousand a year were equally 
fabulous. She was loud, bold, horsy, more than queer, and where the 
money came from that kept the little house near South Audley Street 
and enabled her to carry on, Goodness only knew! 

Still she held her own, and all the old men fell in love with her. 
“My admirers,” she told Mrs. Cullender, who told me, “are roman- 
tic—very, and rheumatic also, @ faire pleurer. ‘The combination, my 
dear, is touching, but exceedingly inconvenient.” 

Mrs. Cullender further affirms that old Buxton would have married 
and made her a peeress, had she but held up her finger, and declares 
she saw Counsellor Cramp go down on his knees to her, falling for- 
ward on his hands, however, before he could get up again, and thus 
finishing his declaration, as it were, on all fours. 

But she would have none of these, inclining rather to men of firmer 
mould, and captivating especially the gallant defenders of their 
country by sea and land. Admirals are all susceptible more or less, 
and fickle as the winds they record in their log-books. So she 
scarcely allowed them to count in her score ; but at one time she had 
seven general-officers on the list, with colonels and majors in 
proportion. 

Her last conquest was St. Josephs—a handsome man, and a proud, 
cold, reserved, deep-hearted, veiling under an icy demeanour a tem- 
per sensitive as a girl’s. How many women would have delighted to 
lead such a captive up and down the Ride, and show him off as the 
keeper shows off his bear in its chain! How many would have 
paraded their sovereignty over this stern and quiet veteran, till their 
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own hearts were gone, and they longed to change places with their 
victim, to serve where they had thought only to command ! 

In February London begins to awake out of its winter sleep. Some 
of the great houses have already got their blinds up, and their door- 
steps cleaned. Well-known faces are hurrying about the streets, and 
a few equestrians spot the ride, like early flies crawling over a 
window-pane. The black mare lashed out at one of these with 
a violence that brought his heart into the soldier’s mouth, executing 
thereafter some half-dozen long and dangerous plunges. Miss 
Douglas sat perfectly still, giving the animal plenty of rein ; then ad- 
ministered one severe cut with a stiff riding-whip, that left its mark on 
the smooth shining skin; and having thus asserted herself, made 
much of her favourite, as if she loved it all the better for its 
wilfulness. 

“IT wish you wouldn’t ride that brute!” said the General tenderly. 
“She'll get out of your hand some of these days, and then there'll be 
a smash !” 

“Not ride her!” answered Miss Douglas, opening her black eyes 
wide. ‘ Not ride my own beautiful pet! General, I should deserve 
never to get into a side-saddle again !” 

“For the sake of your friends,” urged the other, drawing very close 
with a pressure of the leg to his own horse’s side ; “for the sake of 
those who care for you ; for—for—my—sake—Miss Douglas !” 

His hand was almost on the mare’s neck, his head bent towards its 
rider. Ifa man of his age can look “spoony,” the General was at 
that moment a fit subject for ridicule to every Cornet in the Service. 

Laughing rather scornfully, with a turn of her wrist she put a 
couple of yards between them. 

“Not even for your sake, General, will I give up my darling. Do 
you think I have no heart ?” 

His brow clouded. He looked very stern and sad, but gulped 
down whatever he was going to say, and asked instead, ‘“‘ Why are you 
so fond of that mare? She’s handsome enough, no doubt, and can 
go fast ; but still, she is not the least what I call a lady’s horse.” 

“‘That’s my secret,” answered Miss Douglas playfully ; ‘‘ wouldn’t 
you give the world to know?” 

She had a very winning way, when she chose, all the more 
taking from its contrast to her ordinary manner. He felt its 
influence now. 

“TI believe I would give you the world if I had it, and not 
even ask for your secret, in exchange,” was his reply. “ One more 
turn, Miss Douglas, I entreat you (for she was edging away as if for 
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home). It is not near luncheon-time, and I was going to say—Miss 
Douglas—I was going to say < 

‘Don’t say it now !” she exclaimed, with a shake of her bridle that 
brought the mare in two bounds close to the footway. “I must go 
and speak to him! I declare she knows him again. He’s got a new 
umbrella. There he is!” 

“Who?” 

“Why! Daisy!” 


“ D—n Daisy !” said the General, and rode moodily out of the 
Park. 





CHAPTER III. 


DAISY. 


Mr. WaLTeERS piqued himself on his sang-froid. If the fractus 
erbis had gone, as he would have expressed it, “to blue smash,” 
“impavidum ferient ruine,” he would have contemplated the pre- 
dicament from a ludicrous rather than a perplexing point of view. 
Nevertheless, his eye grew brighter, and the colour deepened on his 
cheek, when Miss Douglas halted to lean over the rails, and shake 
hands with him. 

He was very fond of the black mare, you see, and believed firmly 
in her superiority to her kind. 

“Oh! Daisy! I’m so glad to see you!” said Miss Douglas. “I 
never thought you’d be in London this open weather. I’m so much 
obliged to you, you’re the kindest person in the world, and—and— 
isn’t she looking well?” 

“ You're doth looking well,” answered Daisy gallantly ; “ I thought 
I couldn’t miss you if I walked up this side of the row and down the 
other.” 

“Oh! Daisy ! You didn’t come on purpose!” exclaimed the lady, 
with rather a forced laugh, and symptoms of a blush. 

For answer, I am sorry to say, this young gentleman executed a 
solemn wink. The age of chivalry may or may not be on the wane, 
but woman-worshippers of to-day adopt a free-and-easy manner in 
expressing their adoration, little flattering to the shrines at which 
they bow. 

“Did you really want to see me?” continued Miss Douglas ? 
“ and why couldn’t you call? I’d have ridden with you this morning 
if I’d known you were in town.” 

“Got no quad,” answered the laconic Daisy. 

“« And yet you lent me your mare!” said she. ‘Indeed, I can’t 
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think of keeping her; I’ll return her at once. Oh! Daisy! You 
unselfish———” 

“Unselfish what ?” 

“Goose!” replied the lady. ‘Now, when will you have her 
back ? She’s as quiet again as she used to be, and I do believe there 
isn’t such another beauty in the world.” 

“That’s why I gave her to you,” answered Daisy. “It’s no ques- 
tion of lending ; she’s yours, just as much as this umbrella’s mine. 
Beauty ; I should think she was a beauty. I don’t pay compliments, 
or I'd say—there’s a pair of you! Now, look here, Miss Douglas, I 
might ask you to lend her to me for a month, perhaps, if I saw my 
way into a real good thing. I don’t thinkI ever told: you how I 
came to buy that mare, or what a clipper she is!” 

“Tell me zow/” said Miss Douglas eagerly. “ Let’s move on ; 
people stare so if one stops. You can speak the truth walking, I 
suppose, as well as standing still.” 

“Tt’s truth I’m telling you!” he answered, witha laugh. “TI heard 
of that mare up in Roscommon when she was two years old. I was 
a year and a half trying to buy her; but I got her at last, for I’m not 
an impatient fellow, you know, and I never lose sight of a thing I 
fancy I should like.” 

“Watch and wait !” said the lady. 

“Yes, I watched and I waited,” he continued, “till at last they 
gave me aride. She’d had a good deal of fun with a sort of go-cart 
they tried to put her in; and when I saw her I think her owner was 
a little out of conceit with his venture. She was very poor and 
starved-looking,—not half the mare she is now; but she ran away 
with me for nearly two miles, and I found she cou/d—just/ So I 
bargained, and jawed, and bothered, though I gave a hatful of money 
for her all the same. When I got her home to barracks, I had her 
regularly broke and bitted; but she never was easy to ride, and she 
never will be!” 

For all comment, Miss Douglas drew the curb-rein through her 
fingers, while the mare bent willingly and gently to her hand. 

“Oh! I know they all go pleasant with you /” said Daisy. ‘“ Men 
and horses, you’ve the knack of bringing them to their bridles in a 
day. Well, I hunted her that season in Meath and Kildare; but 
somehow we never dropped into a run. At last one morning, late in 
the season, we turned out a deer in the Dublin country, and took him 
in exactly twenty-seven minutes. Zhen this child knew what its 
plaything was made of. Didn't I, old girl ?” 

He patted the mare’s neck, and her rider, whose eyes brightened 
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with interest, laid her hand on exactly the same spot when his was 
withdrawn. 

“ You found her as good as she looks,” said Miss Douglas. “Oh! 
Daisy ! in that grass country it must have felt like being in heaven !” 

“‘T don’t know about that,” said the light dragoon ; “ but we were 
not very far off, sometimes, on the tops of those banks. However, I 
found nothing could touch her in jumping, or come near her for 
pace. Nota horse was within a mile of us for the last ten minutes ; 
so I took her down to The Curragh—and—Miss Douglas, can you— 
can you keep a secret ?” 

‘“‘Of course I can,” replied the lady. ‘What a question, Daisy, 
as if I wasn’t much more like a man than a woman !” 

His face assumed an expression of solemnity befitting the commu- 
nication he had to impart. His voice sank to a whisper, and he 
looked stealthily around, as if fearful of being overheard. 

“We tried her at seven pound against Robber-Chief, four Irish 
miles over a steeple-chase course. She gave the Chief seven pound, 
her year, and a beating. Why, it makes her as good as The Lamb!” 

Notwithstanding the gravity of such a topic, Miss Douglas laughed 
outright. 

“How dike you, Daisy, to run away with an idea. It does not 
make her as good as The Lamb, because you once told me yourself 
that Robber-Chief never runs kindly in a trial. You see I don’t 
forget things. But all the same, I dare say she’s as good again, the 
‘darling, and I’m sure she’s twice as good-looking !” 

“Now, don’t you see, Miss Douglas,” proceeded Daisy, “I’ve 
heen thinking you and I might do a good stroke of business if we 
stood in together. My idea is this. I enter her at Punchestown for 
the Great United Service Handicap. I send her down to be trained 
on the quiet at a place I know of, not fifteen miles from where we're 
standing now. Nobody can guess how she’s bred, nor what she is. 
‘They mean to put crushing weights on all the public runners. She'll 
be very well in, I should say, at about eleven stone ten. I'll ride 
her myself, for I know the course, and I’m used to that country. If 
we win, you must have half the stakes, and you can back her, 
besides, for as much as you please. What do you say to it?” 

“T like the idea immensely /” answered Miss Douglas. “Only I 
cion’t quite understand about the weights and that But Daisy, 
are you sure it isn’t dangerous? I mean for you. I’ve heard of such 
horrible accidents at those Irish steeple-chases.” 

“‘T tell you she can’? fall,” answered this sanguine young sports- 
man; “and I hope I’m not likely to tumble off her /” 
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Miss Douglas hesitated. ‘“ Couldn’t I——™” she said shily ; 
* couldn’t I ride her in her gallops myself?” 

He laughed ; but his face clouded over the next moment. 

“T ought not to have asked you,” said he; “it seems so selfish to 
take away your favourite; but the truth is, Miss Douglas, I’m so 
awfully hard up that, unless I can land a good stake, it’s all U—P 
with me !” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” exclaimed Miss Douglas; “ why 
didn’t you ” Here she checked herself, and continued in rather 
a hard voice, “ Of course, if you’re in a fix, it must be got out of, with 
as little delay as possible. So take the mare, by all means; and 
another time, Daisy Well, another time don’t be so shy of 
asking your friend’s advice. If I’d been your brother-officer, for 
instance, should I have seemed such a bad person to consult ?” 

“‘ By Jove, you’re a trump!” he exclaimed impulsively, adding, in 
qualification of this outspoken sentiment, ‘I mean, you’ve so good a 
heart, you ought to have been a man !” 

She coloured with pleasure; but her face turned very grave and 
sad, while she replied, “I wish I had been! Don’t you know what 
Tennyson says ? Never mind, you don’t read Tennyson very often, I 
dare say!” 

“T can’t make out what fellows mean in poetry,” answered Daisy. 
“ But I like a good song, if it’s in English; and I like best of all to 
hear you play !” 

“ Now, what on earth has that to do with it?” she asked impa- 
tiently. ‘We are talking about the mare. Send round for her to- 
morrow morning, and you can enter her at once. Has she gota 
name ?” 

“Tt used to be The Dark Ladye,” he answered, smiling rather 
mischievously, “‘out of compliment to you. But I’ve changed it now.” 

“T ought to be very much flattered. And to what?” 

“To Satanella.” 

She bit her lip, and tried to look vexed; but she couldn’t be 
angry with Daisy,.so laughed heartily as she waved him a good-bye, 
and cantered home. 








” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MRS. LUSHINGTON. 


WITH all her independence of spirit, it cannot be supposed that 
Miss Douglas went to and fro in the world of London without a 
chaperon. On women, an immunity from supervision, and what we 
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may call the freedom of the city, is conferred by matrimony alone. 
This franchise seems irrespective of age. A virgin of fifty gathers 
confidence under the wing of a bride nineteen years old, shooting 
her arrows with the more precision that she feels so safe behind the 
shield of that tender, inexperienced matron. Why are these things 
so? Why do we dine at nightfall, go to bed at sunrise, and get up 
at noon? Why do we herd together in narrow staircases and incon- 
venient rooms at the hottest season of the year? If people bore us, 
why do we ask them to dinner? and suffer fools gladly, without our- 
selves being wise? I wonder if we shall ever know. 

Blanche Douglas accordingly, with more courage, resolution, and 
savoir faire than nine men out of every ten, had placed herself under 
the tutelage of Mrs. Francis Lushington, a lady with a convenient 
husband, who, like the celebrated courtier, was never zz the way nor 
out of the way. She talked about “‘ Frank,” as she called him, every 
ten minutes ; but somehow they were seldom seen together, except 
once a week at afternoon church. 

That gentleman himself must either have been the steadiest of 
mortals, or the most cunning; his wife inclined to think him the 
latter. 

Mrs. Lushington knew everybody, and went everywhere. There 
was no particular reason why she should have attained popularity; but 
society had taken her up, and seemed in no hurry to set her down 
again. 

She was a little fair person, with pretty features and a soft pleading 
voice, very much dressed, very much painted; as good a foil as could 
be imagined to such a woman as Blanche Douglas. 

They were sitting together in the dining-room of the latter about 
half-past two p.m. There never was such a lady for going out to 
luncheon as Mrs. Lushington. If you were asked to that pleasant 
meal at any house within a mile of Hyde Park Corner, it would have 
been a bad bet to take five to one about not meeting her. She was 
like a nice little luncheon herself. Not much of her; but what there 
was light, delicate, palatable, with a good deal of garnish. 

“ And which is it to be, dear?” asked this lady of her hostess, 
finishing her glass of sherry with considerable enjoyment. “I know 
I shall have to congratulate one of them soon, and to send you a 
wedding-present ; but it’s no use talking about it, till I know 
which 2 

“ Do you think it a wise thing to marry, Clara?” said the other in 
reply, fixing her black eyes solemnly on her friend’s face. 

Mrs. Lushington pondered. “ There’s a good deal to be said on 
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both sides,” she answered ; “and I haven’t quite made up my mind 
what I should do if I were you. With me, you know, it was different. 
If I hadn’t made a convenience of Frank, I should have been nurs- 
ing my dreadful old aunt still. You are very independent as you 
are, and do no end of mischief. But, my dear, you won’t last for 
ever. ‘That’s where we fair women have the pull. And then you’ve 
so many to choose from. Yes; I think if I were you, I would /” 


** And You'll laugh at me, Clara, I feel,” said Miss Douglas. 
“Do you think it’s a good plan to marry a man one don’t care for ; I 
mean, who rather bores one than otherwise ?” 

“T did, dear,” was the reply; “ but I don’t know that I’ve found it 
answer.” 

“Tt must be dreadful to see him all day long, and have to study 
his fancies. Breakfast with him, perhaps, every morning at nine 
o'clock.” 

“Frank would go without breakfast often enough, if he couldn’t 
make his own tea, and insisted on such early hours. No, dear, there 
are worse things than that. We have to be in the country when they 
want to shoot, and in the spring, too, sometimes, if they’re fond of 
hunting. But, on the other hand, we married women have certain 
advantages. Wecan keep more flirtations going at once than you. 
Though, to be sure, I don’t fancy the General would stand much of 
that! If ever I saw a white Othello, it’s St. Josephs.” 

“St. Josephs! Do you think I want to marry St. Josephs ?” 

Could the General have overheard the tone in which his name was 
spoken, surely his honest heart would have felt very sore and 
sad. 

“Well, he wants to marry you /” was the reply; “and, upon my 
word, dear, the more I think of it, the more I am convinced you 
couldn’t do better. He is rich enough, rather good-looking, and 
seems to know his own mind. What would you have ?” 

“ My dear, I couldn't!” 

“ State your objections.” 

‘Well, in the first place, he’s very fond of me.” 

“That shows good taste; but it needn’t stand in the way, for you 
may be sure it won’t last.” 

“ But it w7// last, Clara, because I cannot care for Azm in return. 
My dear, if you knew what a brute I feel sometimes, when he goes 
away, looking so proud and unhappy, without ever saying an impa- 
tient word. Then I’m sorry for him, I own; but it’s no use, and I 
only wish he would take up with somebody else. Don’t you think 
you could help me? Clara, wou/d you mind? It’s uphill work, I 
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know ; but you’ve plenty of others, and it wouldn’t tire you, as it 
does me /” 

Miss Douglas looked so pitiful, and so much in earnest, that her 
friend laughed outright. 

“T think I should like it very much,” replied the latter, “ though 
I’ve hardly room for another on the list. But if it’s not to be the 
General, Blanche, we return to the previous question. Who is it ?” 

“I don’t think I shall ever marry at all,” answered the young lady, 
with a smothered sigh. ‘If I were a man, I certainly wouldn’t ; and 
why wasn’t I aman? Why can’t we be independent, go where we 
like, do what we like, and for that matter, choose the people we 
like ?” 

“Then you would choose somebody ?” 

“T didn’t say so. No, Clara; the sort of person I should fancy 
would be sure never to care for me. His character must be so 
entirely different from mine, and though they say, contrasts generally 
agree, black and white, after all, only make a feeble kind of grey.” 

“Whatever you do, dear,” expostulated Mrs. [ushington, “ don’t 
go and fall in love with a boy! Of all follies on earth, that pays the 
worst. They are never the same two days together, and not one of 
them but thinks more of the horse he bought last Monday at Tatter- 
sall’s than the woman he ‘spooned,’ as they call it, last Saturday 
night at the opera.” 

Miss Douglas winced. 

“‘T cannot agree with you,” said she, stooping to pick up her hand- 
kerchief; ‘‘I think men grow worse rather than better, the more they 
live in the world. I like people to be fresh, and earnest, and hopeful. 
Perhaps it is because I am none of these myself, that I rather appre- 
ciate boys.” 

Mrs. Lushington clapped her hands. ‘The very thing !” she ex- 
claimed. ‘“He’s made on purpose for you. You ought to know 
Daisy !” 

Miss Douglas drew herself up. “I do know Mr. Walters,” she 
answered coldly ; “if you mean Aim. I believe he is called Daisy 
in his regiment and by his very particular friends.” 

“ You know him! and you didn’t tell me /” replied the other gaily. 
“Never mind. Then, of course, you’re devoted to him. I am; we 
all are. He’s so cheery, so imperturbable, and what I like him best 
for, is, that he has no more heart than—than—well, than I have my- 
self There!” 

Miss Douglas was on her guard now. The appropriative faculty, 
strong in feminine nature as the maternal instinct, and somewhat akin 
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to it, was fully aroused. Only in London, no doubt, would it have 
been possible for two such intimates to be ignorant of each other’s 
predilections ; but even here it struck Blanche there was something 
suspicious in her friend’s astonishment, something not quite sincere 
in her enthusiasm and her praise. 

So she became exceedingly polite and affectionate, as a fencer goes 
through a series of courteous salutes, while proposing to himself the 
honour of running his adversary through the brisket. 

“You make yourself out worse than you are, Clara,” said she, 
*‘it’s lucky I know you so well. Indeed, you mustn’t go yet. You 
always run away before I’ve said half my say. You'll be sure to 
come again very soon though. Promise, dear. What a love of a 
carriage !” 

It was, indeed, a very pretty Victoria that stopped at the door,— 
fragile, costly, delicate, like a piece of porcelain on wheels,—and 
very pretty Mrs. Lushington looked therein, as she drove away. 

She had turned the corner of the street some minutes before Miss 
Douglas left the window. Passing a mirror, that lady caught the 
reflection of her own face, and stopped, smiling, but not in mirth. 

“They may well call you Satanella,” she said; “and yet I could 
have been so good—so good !” 


CHAPTER V. 
THROUGH THE MILL. 


SHE was iron-sinewed and satin-skinned, 
Ribbed like a drum, and limbed like a deer, 
Fierce as the fire, and fleet as the wind, 
There was nothing she couldn’t climb or clear ; 
Rich lords had vexed me in vain to part, 
For their gold and silver, with Britomart.* 


“Tt describes your mare exactly, and how the gifted, ill-fated author 
would have liked a ride on such a flyer as Satanella.” 

The speaker’s voice shook, and the cigar quivered between his 
lips while they pronounced that ill-omened name. 

“She’s better than common, General,” was the reply. “Just 
look at her crest. ‘They're the right sort, when they train on like 
that!” 





* From ‘* The Romance of Britomart,” not the least stirring of those spirited 
verses called ‘‘ Bush Ballads and Galloping Rhymes,” composed by the late A. 
Lindsey Gordon, and published at Melbourne, Australia, 1870, 
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General St. Josephs and Daisy Walters were standing on a breezy 
upland common, commanding one of the fairest landscapes in 
England, backed by a curtain of dusky smoke from the great metro- 
polis, skirting two-thirds of the horizon. There was heather at their 
feet ; and a sportsman set down in that spot from the skies might 
have expected to flush a black-cock rather than to hail a Hansom 
cab at only two hours’ distance from its regular stand in Pall Mall. 

The black mare, stripped for a gallop, stood ten yards off in the 
glow of a morning sun. That Daisy meant to give her “a spin” 
was obvious from the texture of his nether garments, and the stiff 
silver-mounted whip in his hand. 

He had met St. Josephs the night before in the smoking-room of a 
military club, and, entertaining a profound respect for that veteran, 
had taken him into his counsels concerning the preparations and 
performances of the black mare. Daisy was prudent, but not 
cunning. The elder man’s experience, he considered, might be 
useful, and so asked frankly for his advice. 

The General cared as little for steeplechasing as for marbles or 
prisoners’-base, but in the present instance felt a morbid attraction 
towards the younger officer and his venture, because he associated 
the black mare with certain rides that dwelt strangely on his 
memory, and of which he treasured every incident with painful 
accuracy, sometimes almost wishing they had never been. 

There is a disease, from which, like smallpox, immunity can only 
be purchased by taking it as often as possible in its mildest form. 
To contract it sooner or later seems the lot of humanity, and St. 
Josephs had been no exception to the general rule that ordains men 
and women shall inflict on each other certain injuries and annoy- 
ances, none the less vexatious because flagrantly imaginary and 
unreal. 

The General had loved in his youth, more than once it may be, 
with the ardour and tenacity of his character ; but these follies were 
now things of the past. In some out-of-the way corner, perhaps, he 
preserved a knot of ribbon, a scrap of writing, or a photograph with 
its hair dressed as before the flood. He could lay his hand on such 
memorials, no doubt ; but he never looked at them now, just as he 
ignored certain sights and sounds, voices, tones, perfumes, that 
made him wince like a finger on a raw wound. To save his life, he 
would not have admitted that the breath of a fresh spring morning 
depressed his spirits more than a sirocco, that he would rather listen 
to the pipes of a Highland regiment in a mess-room than to a certain 
strain of Donizetti, the sofiest, the saddest, the sweetest of that gifted 
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composer—softer, sweeter, sadder to him, that it was an echo from 
the past. 

Among the advantages of growing old, of which there are more 
than people usually imagine, none is greater than the repose of mind 
which comes with advancing years—from fatigue, indeed, rather than 
satisfaction, but still repose. 

It is not for the young to bask in the sun, to sit over the fire, to 
look forward to dinner as the pleasantest part of the day. These 
must be always in action, even in their dreams ; but at and after 
middle age comes the pleasure of the ruminating animals, the quiet 
comfort of content. An elderly gentleman, whose liver has outlasted 
his heart, is not so much to be pitied after all. 

Yet must he take exceeding care not to leave go of the rock he 
clings to, like an oyster, that he may drift back into the fatal flood 
of sentiment he ought to have baffled, once for all. If he does, 
assuredly his last state will be worse than his first. Very sweet will 
be the taste of the well-remembered dram, not so intoxicating as of 
yore to the seasoned brain; but none the less a stimulant of the 
senses, a restorative for the frame. Clutching the cup to drain 
perennial youth, he will empty it to the dregs, till the old sot reels, 
and the grey hairs fall dishonoured in the dust. 

If follies perpetrated for women could be counted like runs in a 
cricket-match, I do believe the men above forty would get the score. 

“ Let me see her gallop,” said the General, with a wistful look at 
the mare, “ and I will tell you what I think.” 

He too was a fine horseman ; but he sighed to reflect he could no 
longer vault on horseback like Daisy, nor embody himself at once 
with the animal he bestrode, as did that young and supple light 
dragoon. 

“I never saw a better,” said the old officer to himself, as the 
young one, sitting close into his saddle, set the mare going at three- 
quarter speed. “And if she’s only half as good as her rider, the 
Irishmen will have a job to keep the stakes on their side of the 
Channel this time! Ah, well. It’s no use, we can’t hold our own 
with the young ones, and I suppose we ought not to wish we could !” 

The General fell into a very common mistake. We are apt to 
think women set a high price on the qualities we value in each other, 
forgetting that as their opinions are chiefly reflected from our own, 
it is to be talked about, no matter why, that constitutes merit in 
their eyes. What do they care for a light hand, a firm seat, a 
vigorous frame, or a keen intellect, except in so far as these confer 
notoriety on their possessor? ‘To be celebrated is enough. If for 
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his virtues, well. If for his vices, better. Even the meekest of them 
have a strong notion of improving a sinner, and incline to the black 
sheep rather than all the white innocents of the fold. 

In the meantime, Daisy felt thoroughly in his element, enjoying it 
as a duck enjoys immersion in the gutter. Free goer as she was, the 
mare possessed also an elasticity rare even amongst animals of the 
highest class ; but which, when he has once felt it, no horseman can 
mistrust or mistake. As Daisy tightened his hold on her head, and 
increased her speed, he experienced in all its force that exquisite 
sense of motion which, I imagine, is the peculiar pleasure enjoyed 
by the birds of the air. 

Round the common they came, and past the General once more, 
diverging from their previous direction so as to bring into the track 
such a fence as they would have to encounter in their Irish contest. 
It was a high and perpendicular bank, narrow at the top, with a grip 
on the taking off, and a wide ditch on the landing side. Anything 
but a tempting obstacle to face at great speed. Though she had 
gone three miles very fast, the mare seemed fresh and full of vigour, 
pulling, indeed, so hard that Daisy needed all his skill to control 
and keep her in his hand. Approaching the leap, he urged her with 
voice and limbs. They came at it, racing pace. 

“Oh, you tailor!” muttered the General, holding his breath, in 
fear of a hideous fall. ‘I’m wrong!” he added, the next moment. 
“ Beautifully done, and beautifully ridden !” 

Even at her utmost speed, the mare sprang upright into the air, 
like a deer, kicked the farther face of the bank with such lightning 
quickness that the stroke was almost imperceptible ; and, flying far 
beyond the ditch, seemed rather to have gained than lost ground in 
this interruption to her stride. 

Away she went again! Over two more fences, done at the same 
headlong pace, round the corner of a high black hedge, down into 
the hollow, up the opposite rise, and so back into the straight, where 
Daisy, smiling. pleasantly, and much heightened in colour, executed 
an imaginary finish, with his hands down. 

“ T’ve not seen such a goer for years,” observed the General, as her 
jockey dismounted, and two stable lads scraped a little lather from 
the mare. ‘But she seems to take a deal of riding; and I think 
she is almost “vo free at her fences, even for a steeple-chaser.” 

“I’m delighted to hear you say so,” was the answer. “ Zhat’s 
where we shall win. When I had her first she was rather cautious ; 
but I hurried and bustled her till I got her temper up, and 
she puts on the steam now as if she was going to jump into 
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next week. I believe she’d do the great double at Punchestown in 
her stride!” 

The older man shook his head. ‘She has capital forelegs,” said 
he ; “ but I saw just such another break its neck last year at Lincoln. 
When they’re so free you must catch hold like grim death ; for, by 
Jove, if they overjump themselves at that pace, they’re not much use 
when they get up again!” 

“That would be hard lines,” said Daisy, lighting a cigar. “It’s 
the only good thing I ever had in my life, and it must of boil over. 
If you come to “fat, I’d rather she broke my neck than hers. If 
anything went wrong with Satanella I could never face Blanche 
Douglas again !” 

“Blanche Douglas!” The General winced. It was not his habit 
to call young ladies by their Christian names ; and to talk familiarly 
of this one seemed a desecration indeed. 

“‘T should hope Miss Douglas will never ride that animal now,” 
said he, looking very stiff and haughty—“ throaty,” Daisy called it, 
in describing the scene afterwards. 

‘Not ride her?” replied the young gentleman. “You can’t know 
much of Satanella, General, if you suppose she wouldn’t ride any- 
thing—ah, or do anything, if you only told her mot/ She’s a trump 
of a girl, I admit; but, my eyes, she’s a rum one! Why, if there 
wasn’t a law or something against it, I’m blessed if I don’t think 
she’d ride at Punchestown herself—boots and breeches—silk jacket 
—make all the running, and win as she liked! That’s her form, 
General, you may take my word for it !” 

St. Josephs positively stood aghast. Could he believe his ears? 
Silk jacket! Boots and breeches! And this was the woman he 
delighted to honour. To have annihilated his flippant young ac- 
quaintance on the spot would have given him intense satisfaction ; 
but he was obliged to content himself with contemptuous silence and 
sundry glances of scorn. His displeasure, however, seemed quite 
lost on Daisy, who conversed freely all the way back to town, and 
took leave of his indignant senior with unimpaired affability when 
they arrived. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CUTTING FOR PARTNERS. 


“THEN you’ll—ask a man?” 

*T’ll ask a man.” 

The first speaker was Miss Douglas, the second Mrs. Lushington. 
These ladies, having agreed to go to the play together, the former at © 
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once secured adjoining stalls, for herself, her admirer, her friend, and 
her friend’s admirer. Only in such little parties of four can the modern 
drama be appreciated or enjoyed. 

Miss Douglas had long promised General St. Josephs that she would 
accompany him to the performance of a popular farce called ‘Uncle 
Jack,” whereof the humour consisted in an abstraction by “ Boots ” 
of a certain traveller’s garments at his hotel, and consequent engage- 
ment of this denuded wayfarer to the lady of his affections. ‘The 
General would have walked barefoot to Canterbury for the delight of 
taking Miss Douglas to the play; and after many miss fires, a night 
was at length fixed for that treat, of course under the supervision of a 
chaperon. 

Like others who follow “ will-o’-the-wisps,” St. Josephs was getting 
deeper into the mire at every step. Day by day this dark bewitching 
woman occupied more of his thoughts, wound herself tighter round 
his weary heart. Now for the first time since she died he could bear 
to recall the memory of the blue-eyed girl he was to have married long 
ago. Now he felt truly thankful to have baffled the widow at Simla, 
and behaved like “a monster,” as she said, to the foreign countess 
who used to ride with him in the Park. 

Hitherto he was persuaded his best affections had been thrown 
away, all the nobility of his character wasted and misunderstood. At 
last he had found the four-leaved shamrock. He cared not how low 
he stooped to pluck it, so he might wear it in his breast. 

For one of his age and standing, such an attachment has its 
ridiculous as well as its pitiful side. He laughed in his grizzled 
moustache to find how particular he was growing about the freshness 
of his gloves and the fit of his coat. When he rode he lengthened 
his stirrups, and brought his horse more on its haunches. He even 
adopted the indispensable flower in his button-hole ; but could never 
keep it there, because of his large circle of child-friends, to whom he 
denied nothing, and who regularly despoiled him of any possession 
that took their fancy. There was one little gipsy, a flirt, three years 
of age, who could, and would, have coaxed him out of a keepsake 
from Miss Douglas herself. 

Nobody, I suppose, is insane enough to imagine a man feels 
happier for being in love. There were moments when St. Josephs 
positively hated himself, and everybody else. Moments of vexation, 
longing, and a bitter sense of ill-usage, akin to rage, but for the 
leavening of sadness that toned it down to grief. He knew from theory 
and practice how to manage a woman, just as he knew how to bridle 
and ride a horse. Alas! that each bends only to the careless ease of 
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conscious mastery. He could have controlled the Satanella on four 
legs almost as well as reckless Daisy. He had no influence whatever 
over her namesake on two. 

Most of us possess the faculty of looking on those affairs in which 
we are deeply interested, from the outside, as it were, and with the 
eyes of an unbiassed spectator. Such impartial perception, however, 
while it increases our self-reproach, seems in no way to affect our 
conduct. General St. Josephs cursed himself for an old fool twenty 
times a day, but none the more for that did he strive or wish to put 
from him the folly he deplored. 

It was provoking, degrading, to know that, in presence of Miss 
Douglas he appeared at his very worst ; that when he rode out with 
her, he was either idiotically simple, or morosely preoccupied ; that 
when he called at her house, he could neither find topics for conver- 
sation, nor excuses to go away; that in every society, others, whom 
he rated as his inferiors, must have seemed infinitely pleasanter, 
wiser, better informed, and more agreeable ; and that he, professedly 
a man of experience, and a man of the world, lost his head, like a raw 
boy, at the first word she addressed him, without succeeding in con- 
vincing her that he had lost his heart. ‘Then he vowed to rebel—to 
wean himself by degrees—to break the whole thing off at once—to go 
out of town, leaving no address—to assert his independence, show he 
could live without her, and never see her again. But when she asked 
him to take her to the play, he said he should be delighted, and was. 

Among the many strange functions of society few seem more un- 
accountable than its’ tendency to select a theatre as the rendezvous ot 
sincere affection. Of all places, there is none, I should imagine, 
where people are more ex evidence—particularly in the stalls, a part of 
the house specially affected, it would seem, as affording no protection 
to front or rear. Every gesture is marked, every whisper overheard, 
and even if you might speak aloud, which you mustn’t, during the 
performances, you could hardly impart to a lady tender truths or 
falsehoods, as the case may be, while surrounded by a mob of people 
who have paid money with the view of keeping eyes and ears wide 
open till they obtain its worth. 

Nevertheless, and notwithstanding all these drawbacks to confi- 
dential communication, no sooner does a fair angler of the present 
day feel that, in fisherman’s language, she “has got a bite,” than 
straightway she carries her prey off to a minor theatre, where by some 
inexplicable method of her own, she proceeds to secure the gudgeon 
on its hook. 

St. Josephs got himself up with extreme care on the evening 
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in question. He was no faded /etit maitre, no wrinkled dandy, curled, 
padded, girthed, and tottering in polished boots towards his grave. 
On the contrary, he had the wisdom to grow old gracefully, as far as 
dress and deportment were concerned, rather advancing than putting 
back the hand of Time. Yet to-night he did regret the lines on his 
worn face, the bald place at the crown of his head. Ten years, he 
thought, rather bitterly, only give him back ten years, and he 
could have held his own with the best of them! She might have 
cared for him ten years ago. Could she care for him now? Yes, 
surely she must, he loved her so ! 

“Your brougham is at the door, sir,” said his servant, once a 
soldier, too, a person of calm temperament and a certain grim 
humour, whose private opinion it was that his master had of late been 
conducting himself like an old fool. 

The General got into his carriage with an abstracted air, and was 
driven off to dine, nervously and without appetite, at the Senior 
United. 

How flabby seemed the fish, how tasteless the cutlets, how 
insufferably prosy the conversation of an old comrade at the next 
table—a jovial veteran, who loved highly-seasoned stories, and could 
drink still the guantum he was pleased to call his ‘“ Whack of Port.” 
Never before had this worthy’s discourse seemed so idiotic, his 
stomach so obtrusive, his chuckles so fatuous and inane. What did 
he mean by talking about “fellows of our age” to St. Josephs, who 
was seven years his junior in the Army List, and five in his baptismal 
register? Why couldn’t he eat without wheezing, laugh without 
coughing, and why, oh! why could he not give a comrade greeting 
without slapping him on the back? St. Josephs, drinking scalding 
coffee before the other arrived at cheese, felt his sense of approaching 
relief damped by remorse for the reserve and coldness with which he 
treated his old, tried friend. Something whispered to him, even then, 
how the jolly gormandising red face would turn to him, true and 
hearty, when all the love of all the women in London had faded and 
grown cold. 

Nevertheless, at the door of the theatre his pulses leapt with 
delight. So well timed was his arrival, that Mrs. Lushington and Miss 
Douglas were getting out of their carriage when his own stopped. 
Pleased, eager as a boy, he entered the house with Satanella on his 
arm, placing himself between that lady and her friend, while he 
arranged shawls, foot-stools, scent-bottles, and procured for them pro- 
grammes of the entertainment; chary, indeed, of information, but 
smelling strong of musk. 
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Need I say that he addressed himself first to Mrs. Lushington? or 
that, perceiving a vacant stall on the other side of Miss Douglas, his 
spirit sank while he wondered when and how it would be filled ? 

Satanella seemed tired and abstracted, “ Uncle Jack’s” jokes fell 
pointless on her ear. When St. Josephs could at last think of some- 
thing to say, she bent her head kindly enough, but persistently refused 
to accept or understand his tender allusions, interesting herself then, 
and then only, in the business of the stage. In sheer self-defence, the 
General felt obliged to do the same. 

The house roared with laughter. A celebrated low comedian was 
running up and down before the foot lights in shirt and drawers. The 
scene represented a bed-room at an inn. The actor rang his bell, 
tripped over his coal-scuttle, finally upset his water-jug. Everybody 
went into convulsions, and St. Josephs found himself thinking of the 
immortal Pickwick, who “ envied the facility with which the friends of 
Mr. Peter Magnus were amused.” Turning to his tormentor, he ob- 
served the place by her side no longer vacant, and its occupant was 
—Daisy ! 

Mischievous Mrs. Lushington had “asked a man,” you see, and 
this was the man she asked. 

Captious, jealous, sensitive, because he really cared for her, St. 
Josephs’ vexation seemed out of all proportion to its cause. He felt 
it would have relieved him intensely to “have it out” with Miss 
Douglas—to scold her, take her to task, reproach her roundly—and 
for what? She had never asked Daisy to come ; she had not kept a 
seat for him at her elbow. From her flushed cheek, her bright smile, 
it could not but be inferred that this was an unexpected meeting—a 
delightful surprise. 

Calm and imperturbable, Daisy settled himself as if he were sitting 
by his grandmother. Not till he had smoothed his moustache, but- 
toned his gloves, and adjusted his glasses, did he find time to inform 
Miss Douglas ‘that he knew she would be here, but did not think 
she could have got away from dinner so soon ; that the house was 
hot, the stalls were uncomfortable, and this thing was not half bad 
fun if you’d never seen it before.” The General, cursing him for “a 
cub,” wondered she could find anything in such conversation to pro- 
voke a smile on that proud, beautiful face. 

What was it she whispered behind her fan ?—the fan he loved to 
hold because of the fragrance it seemed to breathe from fer. He 
scarcely knew whether to be relieved or irritated when he overheard 
certain questions as to the progress of the black mare. It vexed him 
to think these two should have a common interest, should find it so 
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engrossing, should talk about it so low. Why couldn’t they attend to 
the farce they had come on purpose to see ? 

Mrs. Lushington, although she must have been surfeited with that 
unmeaning and rather tiresome admiration which such ladies find 
floating in abundance on the surface of London society, was yet 
ready at all times to accept fresh homage, add another captive to the 
net she dragged so diligently through smooth and troubled waters 
alike. Till the suggestion came from her friend, it had never occurred 
to her that the General was worth capturing. She began now in the 
usual way. 

“ What a number of pretty women !” she whispered. ‘“ Don’t you 
think so, General? I haven’t seen as much beauty under one roof 
since Lady Scavenger’s ball.” 

Abstracted though he was, her companion had those habits 
of society which of all others seem to be second nature, so he 
answered :— 

“There are only ¢wo pretty women in the house as far as I see, 
and they asked me to come to the play with them to-night.” 

She had a ‘fascinating way of looking down and up again, very 
quick, with a glance, half shy, half funny, but altogether deadly. 
Even her preoccupied neighbour felt its influence, while she re- 
plied :— 

“You say so because you think all women are vain, and like to be 
flattered, and have no heart. It only shows how little you know us. 
Do you mean to tell me,” she added, in a lighter tone, “ //a?’s not a 
pretty girl, in the second row there, with a mauve ribbon through her 
hair?” 

She was pretty, and he thought so; but St. Josephs, being an old 
soldier in more senses than one, observed sententiously — 

“‘ Wants colouring—too pale—too sandy, and I should say freckled 
by daylight.” 

“We all know you admire dark beauties,” retorted the lady, “or 
you wouldn’t be here now.” 

“ You're not a dark beauty,” returned the ready General ; “and I 
knew you were coming too.” 

“That ‘Zoo’ spoils it all,” said she, with another of her killing 
glances. “Hush! you needn’t say any more. If you won't talk to 
her, at least attend to the stage.” 

Satanella meanwhile was perusing Daisy’s profile as he sat beside 
her, and wondering whether anybody was ever half so good-looking 
and so unconscious of his personal advantages. . Not in the slightest 
degree embarrassed by this examination, Mr. Walters expressed his 
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entire approval of the farce as it proceeded, laughing heartily at its 
“ situations,” and even nudging Miss Douglas with his elbow, that 
she might not miss the broadest of the fun. Was there another man 
in the house who could have accepted so calmly such an enviable 
situation ? and did she like him more or less for this strange insensi- 
bility to her charms? The question must be answered by ladies who 
are weary of slaughter, and satiated with victory. 

“ Will she win, Daisy?” hazarded Miss Douglas at last, in a low 
whisper, such as would have vibrated through the General’s whole 
frame, but only caused Daisy to request she would “speak up.” 
Repeating her question, she added a tender hope that “it was all 
right, and that her darling (meaning the black mare) would pull him 
through.” 

“If she don’t,” replied Daisy, “‘there’s no more to be said. I 
must leave the regiment. ‘Soldier Bill’ gets the troop; and I am 
simply chawed up.” 

“ Oh, Daisy,” she exclaimed earnestly, ‘how much would it take 
to set you straight ?” 

Mr. Walters worked an imaginary sum on the gloved fingers of his 
right hand, carried over a balance of liabilities to his left, looked as 
grave as he could, and replied, briefly, “Two thou— would tide me 
over. It would take //ree to pull me through.” 

Her face fell, and the rich colour faded in her cheek. He did not 
notice her vexation ; for the crisis of the farce had now arrived, and 
the stage was crowded with all its dramatis persona, tumbling each 
other about in the intensely humorous dilemma of a hunt for the 
traveller’s clothes; but he did remark how grave and sorrowful was 
her “ Good night,” while she took the General’s proffered arm with 
an alacrity extremely gratifying to that love-stricken veteran. She had 
never before seemed so womanly, so tender, so confiding. St. 
Josephs, pressing her elbow very cautiously against his beating heart, 
almost fancied the pressure returned. He was sure her hand clung 
longer than usual in his clasp when the time came to say “ Good- 
bye.” 

In spite of a headache and certain angry twinges of rheumatism, 
this gallant officer had never felt so happy in his life. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GETTING ON. 


OvuTSIDE the theatre the pavement was dry, the air seemed frosty, 
and the moon shone bright and cold. With head down, hands in 
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pockets, and a large cigar in his mouth, Daisy meditated gravely 
enough on the untoward changes a lowered temperature might 
produce in his own fortunes. Hard ground would put a stop to 
Satanella’s gallops, and the horses trained in Ireland—where it 
seldom freezes—would have an unspeakable advantage. Thinking 
of the black mare somehow reminded him of Miss Douglas, and, 
pacing thoughtfully along Pall Mall, he recalled their first meeting, 
tracing through many an hour of sunshine and lamplight the links 
that had riveted their intimacy and made them fast friends. 

It was almost two years ago—though it seemed like yesterday— 
that, driving the regimental coach to Ascot, he had stopped his team 
with considerable risk at an awkward turn on the heath, to make 
room for her pony-carriage ; a courtesy soon followed by an intro- 
duction in the enclosure, not without many thanks and acknow- 
Jedgments from the fair charioteer and her companion. He could 
remember how she kept him talking till it was too late to back 
Judzeus for the Cup, and recalled his own vexation when that 
gallant animal galloped freely in, to the delight of the chosen 
people. ' 

He had not forgotten how she asked him to call on her in London, 
nor how he went riding with her in the morning, meeting her at balls 
and parties by night, inaugurating a pic-nic at Hampton Court for 
her especial benefit, while always esteeming her the nicest girl out, 
and the best horsewoman in the world. He would have liked her 
to be his sister, or his sister-in-law ; but of marrying her himself, the 
idea never entered Daisy’s head. ‘Thinking of her now, with her 
rich beauty, and her bright black hair, he neither sighed nor smiled. 
He was calculating how he could “ put her on” for a good stake, and 
send her back their mutual favourite none the worse in limbs or 
temper for the great race he hoped to win ! 

All light dragoons are not equally susceptible, and Mr. Walters 
was a difficult subject, partly from his active habits of mind and 
body, partly from the energy with which he threw himself into the 
business of the moment whatever it might be. 

Satanella’s work, her shoeing, her food, her water, were such 
engrossing topics now, that, but for her connection with the mare» 
the lady from whom that animal took its name would have had no 
chance of occupying a place in his thoughts. He had got back to 
the probability of frost, and the possibility of making a tan-gallop, 
when he turned out of St. James’s Street into one of those pleasant 
haunts where men congregate after nightfall to smoke and talk, 
accosting each other with the easy good-fellowship that springs 
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from community of tastes, and generous dinners washed down with 
rosy wine. 

Notwithstanding the time of year, a member in his shirt-sleeves 
was sprawling over the billiard-table, a dozen more were sprinkled 
about the room. Acclamations, less loud than earnest, greeted 
Daisy’s entrance, and tumblers of cunning drinks were raised to 
bearded lips, in mute but hearty welcome. 

“ You young beggar, you’ve made me miss my stroke!” ex- 
claimed the billiard-player, failing egregiously to score an obvious 
and easy hazard. “Daisy, you’re always in the way, and you're 
always welcome. But what are you doing out of the Shires in such 
weather as this ?” 

*“‘ Daisy never cared a hang for Aunting,” said a tall, stout man on 
the sofa. ‘‘ He’s only one of your galloping Brummagem sportsmen, 
always amongst the hounds. How many couple have you scored 
now, this season—tell the truth, my boy—off your own bat ?” 

“More than you have of foxes, counting those that were fairly 
kilied,” answered Daisy calmly. ‘And that is not saying much. 
Seriously, Jack, something must be done about those hounds of 
yours. I’m told they’ve got so slow you have to meet at half-past 
ten, and never get home till after dark. I suppose if once you 
began to draft, there would be nothing left in the kennel but the 
terrier !” 

“You be hanged!” answered the big man, laughing. ‘“ You con- 
ceited young devil, you think you're entitled to give an opinion 
because you're not afraid to ride. And, after all, you can’t half do 
that unless the places are flagged out for you in the fences! If you 
cared two straws about the rea/ sport, you wouldn’t be in London 
now.” 

“ How can I hunt without horses?” repiied Daisy, burying his 
fair young face in an enormous beaker. ‘“A/ hounds are not like 
yours, you know. Thick shoes and gaiters make a capital mount in 
some countries ; but if I am to put on boots and breeches I want to 
go faster than a Paddy driving a pig. ‘That’s why I’ve never been 
to pay you a visit.” 

es your impudence !” was all the other could find breath to 
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retort, adding, after a pause of admiration, “What a beggar it is to 
chaff! But I won’t let you off all the same. Come to me directly 
after Northampton. It’s right in your way home.” 

“Nothing 1 should like better,” answered Daisy. “ But it can’t: 
be done. I’m due at Punchestown on the seventeenth, and I ought 
to be in Ireland at least a fortnight before the races.” 
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“ At Punchestown!” exclaimed half a dozen voices. ‘“ There’s 
something up! You’ve got a good thing, cut and dried. It’s no use, 
Daisy! Tell us all about it !” 

Walters turned from one to another with an expression of innocent 
surprise. He looked as if he had never heard of a steeple-chase in 
his life. 

“T don’t know what you fellows call ‘a good thing,” said he. 
When I drop into one, I'll put you all on, you may be sure. No. I 
must be at Punchestown simply because I’ve got to ride there.” 

“T’m sorry for the nag,” observed the billiard-player, who had 
finished (and lost) his game. ‘ What is it?” 

“*She’s a mare none of you ever heard of,” answered Daisy. ‘They 
call her Satanella. She can gallop a little, I think.” 

“Is she going for this new handicap ?” asked a shrill voice out of 
a cloud of tobacco smoke in the corner. 

“It’s her best chance, if she ever comes to the post,” replied 
Daisy. “ They’re crushing weights, though, and the course is over 
four miles.” 

“Back her, me boy! And I'll stand in with ye!” exclaimed an 
Irish peer, handsome in spite of years, jovial in spite of gout, good- 
hearted in spite of fashion, and good-humoured in spite of everything. 
‘Ts she an Irish-bred one? Roscommon, did ye say? Ah, now, back 
her for a monkey, and I'll go ye halves! We'll let them see how we 
do’t in Kildare !” 

Daisy would have liked nothing better; but people do not lay 
“ monkeys” on steeple-chases at one o’clock in the morning. Never- 
theless curiosity had been excited about Satanella, and his cross- 
examination continued. 

“Ts she thoroughbred?” asked a cornet of the household cavalry, 
whose simple creed for man and beast, or rather horse and woman, 
was summed up in these two articles—blood and good looks. 

“ Throughbred ?” repeated Daisy, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Her sire is, I’m 
sure, and she’s out of a ‘Connemara mare,’ as they say in Ireland, 
whatever that may be.” 

“ J know,” observed the peer, with a wink. “Ah, ye divil, ye’ve 
got your lesson perfect annyhow.” 

“Do you want to back her?” asked a tall, thin man, who had 
hitherto kept silence, drawing at the same time a very business-like 

betting book from his breast-pocket. 
_ “You ought to lay long odds,” answered Daisy. “The race will 
fill well. There are sure to be a lot of starters, and no end of falls. 
Hang it! I suppose I am bound to have something on. [I'll tell you 
what. I'll take twelve to one in hundreds—there ! ” 
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* T’ll lay you ten,” said the other. 
“Done!” replied Daisy. ‘A thousand to a hundred. And he 
entered it methodically in his book, looking round, pencil in mouth, 
to know “if anybody would do it again?” 

“T’ll lay you eight to one in ponies.” Daisy nodded, and put 
down the name of the billiard-player. “And I in tens!” exclaimed 
another. ‘And I don’t mind laying you seven!” screamed a shrill 
voice from the corner, “if you'll have it in fifties: Whereat Daisy 
shook his head, but accepted the offer nevertheless, ere he shut up 
his book, observing calmly that “he was full now, and must have 
something more to drink.” 

‘¢ And who does this mare belong to?” asked a man who had just 
come in. “It’s a queer game, steeple-chasing, even with gentlemen 
up. I like to know something about owners before I back my little 
fancy, for or against.” 

“Well, she’s more mine than anybody else’s,” answered Daisy, 
buttoning his dvercoat to depart. ‘There’s only one thing certain 
about her, and that is—she’ll start if she’s alive, and she'll win if 
she can /” 

With these words he disappeared through the swing-doors into the 
empty street, walking leisurely homeward, with the contented step of 
one who has done a good day’s work, and earned his repose. 

In Piccadilly he met a drunken woman ; in Curzon Street, a single 
policeman; by Audley Square a libertine cat darted swiftly and 
noiselessly across his path. Working steadily northward, he perceived 
another passenger on the opposite side of the way. Passing under a 
lamp, this figure, in spite of hat pushed down and collar pulled up, 
proved to be none other than St. Josephs, wrapped in a brown study, 
and proceeding as slowly as if it was the hottest night in June. 

“Now what can he be up to?” thought Daisy, deeming it 
unnecessary to cross over at so late an hour for polite salutation. 
“Ought to have had his nose under the blankets long ago. It must 
be something very good to take an old duffer like that out in an east 
wind at two in the morning. Might have sown his wild oats by this 
time, one would think ! Well, it’s no business of mine, only I hope 
he wears flannel next his skin, and won’t catch cold. It would 
almost serve him right, too, if he did!” 

Sticking his hands in his pockets, Daisy shook his head in virtuous 
disapproval of his senior, never dreaming that a man of the General’s 
age could be fool enough to pace a wind-swept street under a lady’s 
window for an hour after she had retired to bed. 


(To be continued.) 




















IN SOLITUDE. 


? S9IS the weary West wind sighing 
I In the lonely willow-tree, 
Willow bare, whose leaves are lying 
Dying, dying, dying, dying, 
On the winter lea ; 
Sweet the melancholy moan 
Of its murmuring undertone, 
Lingering in that tree so lone, 
Sad as it may be. 
’Tis the weary West wind sighing 
In the lonely willow-tree, 
Willow bare, whose leaves are lying 
Dying, dying, dying, dying, 
On the winter lea. 





Making melody for Sorrow 
In her solitary hour, 
Who a charm will often borrow 
For the anguish of the morrow, 
From a simple flower, 
Sigh, O sigh, thou Western wind, 
Solace of the lonely mind, 
Fellowship in thee I find, 
Spirit-soothing power. 
’Tis the weary West wind sighing 
In the lonely willow-tree, 
Willow bare, whose leaves are lying, 
Dying, dying, dying, dying, 
On the winter lea. 
EDWARD CAPERN, 
November 1, 1871. 




















THE YEAR’S CROQUET. 


HE Croquet season of 1871 calls for more than ordinary 
notice : it has not only been brilliant in the number of 
public matches played and in the style of play shown ; 
but it was also conspicuous for two remarkable events, 

viz.: the settlement of the laws and the amalgamation of the All 

England and National Clubs. 

The laws, it will be remembered, were for years a sort of chaos, 
one lawn being guided by one set, another lawn by another, 
so that what was permitted on A.’s ground was forbidden on B.’s, 
and so forth. 

In 1868 a remedy was suggested, viz.: the promotion of a large 
central club which, like the Marylebone Club at cricket, might be 
looked up to and respected as an authority. The club was formed 
and a set of laws was agreed to; but, owing to the jealousy of im- 
plement makers, the laws of the “ All England Club” were only 
partly adopted. Unfortunately after this, a split took place in the 
“All England ” camp, resulting in the promotion of the “ National,” 
and these two clubs refused to use each others’ rules. Confusion was 
now as much confounded as ever, when the happy thought occurred 
to some one to call a meeting of delegates from all the principal croquet 
clubs and to agree to use the code settled by them. ‘This was done, 
and the conference code was used in match play in 1870. The copyright 
was handed over to the “ All England ” and “ National” clubs, with 
power to modify. A season’s experience of course laid bare the weak 
spots in the original conference code, and early in the year 1871 a 
committee, appointed by the two clubs, met to revise the laws, which 
are now the authority in the croquet world. 

The committee in their preface state thatthey were guided through- 
out by a desire to make as few alterations as possible, and that 
beyond admitting several additional laws and a few verbal amend- 
ments, they have left the old code much as they found it. 

The points chiefly in dispute since the passing of the first 
conference code were the law as to pegging out, and the dead 
boundary law. On other rules there seems now to be a general 
agreement. 

The pegging out law permits a player, if he gets the opportunity, 
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to peg out an adverse ball that is a rover. This is considered by 
many players a bad rule, the principal argument against it being, 
that if one player has got his balls round and so by good play put 
himself in an advantageous position, he ought not by one chance 
shot to be deprived of his advantage; at all events, not until his 
adversary by similar good play has also got his balls round. ‘Those 
who take this view would therefore allow only rovers to peg out 
rovers. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind, that among 
good players the attack is far too strong for the defence, and that, 
but for the pegging-out law, a player with the balls well placed for a 
break will frequently go all round, first with one ball and then with 
the other, while his opponent has only the chance of one or two stray 
shots, which it frequently happens it is not the right game to play for. 
But the pegging-out law compels the player with the break to decline 
making the last hoop in his first round, and thus renders it much 
more difficult for him to finish the game at the next break. This 
frequently leads to much finessing at the last hoop, often gives the 
player who is out of the break the chances of one or two shots, 
which he would not otherwise have had, and sustains his hope to the 
very last. With regard to the law as it now stands, the committee 
observe that a large majority at the first conference voted for its 
retention ; and therefore the committee felt that no alteration ought 
to be made by them, unless a very strong case could be shown 
for it. 

The dead boundary law, about which a great fuss has been made, 
tends to limit the attack. Under the old system a player desiring to 
combine with his partner at the extremity of the ground, was unable 
to gain any advantage thereby, owing to the fact that his adversary 
had only to take off as hard as he could, and if his ball transgressed 
the boundary it was brought back and placed close to the balls that 
had finessed. This coarse and unscientific system was due to the 
artificial limit of the ground; and a proper rule would be, that a 
player going, say ten yards beyond the boundary, should not take 
a shot at the balls to which he had gone, at a less distance than ten 
yards from them. This, however, would be impracticable, except 
on the boundless prairie ; and the dead boundary law was therefore 
devised to meet the difficulty. The dead boundary was at first 
admitted into the code as a provisional law ; being recommended for 
trial. The season’s experience caused the committee to believe that 
in introducing it as a substantive law, they were seconding the wishes 
of the majority of players. The law amounts to this, if in taking 
croquet the player sends his own ball, or the ball croqueted, off the 
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boundary, he loses the remainder of his turn. This compels judgment 
of strength in taking off to a distant ball, and hence strengthens 
the attack, as the player taking off is afraid to play so hard as to go 
quite close to the distant ball, lest he should, by playing a little too 
hard, overrun the boundary. 

One other point in the revised code demands attention, viz., the 
wording of Rule I., which takes away all restriction as to the mode 
in which the mallet shall be held, and as to the attitude and position 
of the striker. This led to the adoption of what is called the cue 
stroke—i. e., using the handle as a cue by kneeling on the ground and 
making a bridge with the left hand. It is singular that this stroke was 
nowhere forbidden by the first conference code ; but until the rule 
was re-worded no one seems to have noticed the fact. The cue 
stroke was so much abused, being constantly made use of when a 
perfectly clear shot could be got without it, that it fell into disrepute. 
It is now generally barred in matches, and we hope next year to see 
it expressly barred in the code. 

Shortly after the settlement of the laws, it was found that the 
National offshoot was unable to carry on its affairs satisfactorily on its 
then basis, and after some deliberation it was resolved to re-unite, if 
practicable, with the parent stem. ‘This amalgamation was effected 
in March, the All-England Club meeting the proposals of the late 
National in a most friendly way. The National then ceased to exist ; 
but the non-contents, after recording this fact on their minutes, thought 
proper to re-constitute themselves, and to revert to the name of 
National. 

It is not necessary for us to dilate on the exquisite good taste of 
this proceeding, nor on its fairness to the club which had already 
absorbed the National, debts and all, nor on the charming moral 
obliquity which led to the suggestion that, as “Grand National” was 
not the same title as “ National,” the addition of the word “ Grand” 
completely disposed of all objections. We might observe, that 
“Grand All England” is not the same title as “All England ;” 
and the new club would have had as much right, in pretending to a 
status which it does not possess, to assume the last as the first- 
mentioned name. 

The main result of the amalgamation was to strengthen the All- 
England Club by the addition to its ranks of a number of members 
of the defunct club, and to give the All England the undisputed 
chieftainship of the game, except, of course, in the eyes of a small 
section of the members of the newly-established club. 

The acquisition by the All-England Club, in 1870, of its fine 
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practice-ground at Wimbledon, has also contributed to its position 
as the leading club. The ground was opened in June, 1870, and in 
the same month the first great championship meeting was held. This 
event, open to all comers, brought together, as had been expected, 
a large array of croquet talent. Twenty-four competitors entered for 
the honour of the championship, which includes the possession for 
twelve months of the fifty guinea champion silver cup. After much 
fine play the cup was taken by Mr. Peel, who had previously dis- 
tinguished himself by winning other considerable prizes. In 1871, 
the All-Comers match was won by Mr. Lillie, there being nineteen 
competitors, and he then had the privilege of playing Mr. Peel for 
the championship. Mr. Peel was again victorious, and thus holds the 
cup for a second year. Should he win it again next year, it will 
become his property; and as he will be sure to find in the All 
Comers winner a first-rate antagonist, the match for the champion- 
ship next season will be unusually exciting. 

The other great feature of the 1871 season was the establishment, 
at Wimbledon, of a ladies’ championship, and the possession of a 
silver tea service, on conditions similar to those on which the 
champion cup is held. The winner was Mrs. Walsh, who played 
with great nerve and steadiness, and who would be found a formidable 
competitor by even the best gentlemen players. 

We must now say a few words of the other public matches played 
in 1871, and open to all comers. 

At the National meeting held at Oxford in May, the winner was 
Mr. Law. At the Cheltenham meeting, in June, Miss Bazette was 
the successful lady, and Mr. Law again the successful gentleman 
player. The handicap at the Aldershot meeting in July drew a 
good entry; here Mr. Lillie (the All-England all comers winner) took 
the first place. At this meeting, Mr. Black, a young player, but one 
who bids fair to hold the first rank, performed the feat of making 
137 points in playing for the break prize. The setting and hoops 
were rather easy, and the ground not full-sized, and three balls were 
allowed to help; but even with these pulls in his favour, the score 
is a wonderfully good one, and such as could only be made by a most 
accomplished player. At the West of England Tournament, held at 
Torquay in July and August, the open prize for ladies was won by 
Miss C. M. Morris, and that for gentlemen by Mr. Mackenzie. In 
Scotland, the Scotch Championship meeting, held at Moffat in Sep- 
tember, brought out Mr. Macfie, who now, for the second year, is 
champion of Scotland. His strongest opponent was Mr. Lillie, who 
ran second. The South of England open handicap was won by 
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Major Lane, he having to meet several very strong players and to 
give considerable odds to weaker ones. The match was played, in 
August, on the ground of the Sussex County Club, at the Pavilion, 
Brighton. 

This concludes the résumé of the principal events of the year. 
Before closing the subject of croquet, we will draw attention to the 
growing popularity of handicaps at croquet, which enable players of 
various strengths to contend for the same prizes. The system adopted 
is as follows :—A handicapper, who has a good knowledge of the 
strength of the players, must be appointed. He has to arrange the 
competitors in classes, the first class giving a bisque to the second, 
two bisques to the third, and so on. Similarly, the second class 
gives a bisque to the third, and two bisques to the fourth; the third 
gives one bisque to the fourth, and so all the way down the list. 
A bisque, which is the handicap recommended in the conference 
laws, is an extra stroke, which may be taken at any time during the 
game by the weaker player when, in the ordinary course of events, 
his turn is over. The bisque confers all the advantages of an extra 
‘turn, except that the player taking it cannot roquet the same ball 
twice in the same turn without making an intermediate point. 

It will be observed that, on the whole, even in the handicaps the 
old hands have had the best of it in public play, all the winners, we 
believe, with the exception of Mr. Mackenzie, having previously been 
successful at large meetings. But at the same time it must be 
admitted that there has been considerable talent shown by several 
rising players, and hence we may expect to see a great deal of first- 
class croquet exhibited next year by both past and coming candidates 
for public honours. 

“ CAVENDISH.” 
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ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF 
ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 





X.—VANBURGH AND FARQUHAR. 


S we descend the stream of our national dramatic 
literature, it is not uninteresting to notice the gradual 
y change that ensues in the socialities and conventional 
3 language of the dramatis persone ; each era be¢éoming 
more restrictive and precise in its habits, manners, and deportment ; 
more select and chaste in language ; more guarded and covert in its 
terms and expressions :—these shifted again into suggestions and 
inuendos. Dryden thought the morality and language of Beaumont 
and Fletcher somewhat too strong for his own age :—Dryden’s 
squeamishness, to be sure, is edifying enough, when we call to mind 
his own gross alteration of Shakespeare’s “Troilus and Cressida.” 
Etheredge was somewhat stronger than Wycherley, and Wycherley 
ruder than Congreve. But I find in all this refining upon terms and 
suggestions, that the principle itself had undergone very slight 
change. ‘The body was still there, the fashion of the dress only was 
modernised. The earlier dramatists certainly made no compromise 
with terms,—possibly they had none to make ;—they called “a spade 
a spade ;” and consequently there is no misunderstanding their 
meaning. Even the two successors to Congreve, who form the 
subject of the present Essay, gave themselves the licence of consider- 
able outspeaking freedom, but their tone of conventional morality, 
as regards the sexual contract, was certainly subdued, if not altogether 
changed. The daring lawlessness of the previous age was mitigated 
by the mild censorship and even milder example of Addison and 
Steele, and their school. Since the days of those eminent men, the 
language of society has run into fastidiousness ; for certainly, in many 
unobjectionable and even pure essays in the Zatler and Spectator, 
terms are used that one: would hesitate to read aloud in a mixed 
society of the present day. All this refinement is laudable where it 
becomes a recognised principle, and is acted upon with conscience 
and consistency ; hateful only when it serves as a stalking-horse for 
cant and hypocrisy. They can have but an unsteady principle, and 
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but a ricketty consistency, who shall denounce dramatic reading, on 
the score of its immorality, and yet shall tolerate some modern 
novels, which are legitimate and pure in dialect only :—but what 
shall we say of that mortal who to the world shall anathematise 
dramatic lectures, dramatic readings, and theatrical representations ; 
and yet will have a play read to an assembled party in his own house? 
Well may Molitre make Mons. Tartuffe say :—‘ Ce n’est pas pécher, 
que pécher en silence.” ; 

Sir John Vanburgh, or Vanbrugh (for his name has been spelt 
both ways), is said to have descended from Dutch, or Netherland 
ancestors ; but whether he was born in England or in France has 
been a question of biographical controversy. On the one hand, his 
birth-place is said to have been Chester, because his father resided 
there some time; and on the other, the author of the “ Curiosities of 
Literature ” has endeavoured to prove, from a passage in one of his 
letters (which may be taken in an equivocal sense), that he was born 
in the Bastille! 

As however there is no necessity at this juncture to sift the 
question of his “birth, parentage, and education; life, death, and 
behaviour ;” but the products of his literary talent and genius, I refer 
all curious tendencies in the former direction to the biographies ot 
him that have been alluded to. 

Vanburgh, like Wycherley, finished his education in France ; and 
upon his return home entered the army as an ensign. During the 
period of his military service, it appears that he sketched the plots of 
his two comedies, ‘‘ The Provoked Wife,” and “ The Relapse.” The 
latter was first finished, and was produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 
where it was completely successful : and “The Provoked Wife” made 
its first appearance during the following year at the Duke’s Theatre 
(as it was called) in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and with equal, if not 
increased approbation. ‘‘ The Relapse” is a delightful play to read ; its 
spirit is sustained without effort to the end; and althcugh the 
characters are somewhat farcical, yet are they more so than 
many an anomaly we all and each of us meet in every day life? 
Lord Foppington, for instance, is a delicious coxcomb ; but that man 
must be deaf, blind and insensible, who cannot in his own experience 
verify a Lord Foppington in absurdity, conceit, and stolid selfishness. 
This character is perhaps a reflex of the Sir Fopling Flutter of 
Etheredge ; more so however in the externals than in the inner 
structure of the specimen. All fops, at first sight, appear alike,—like 
sheep, soldiers, and Turks. Hazlitt, with his fine tact, has truly dis- 
criminated the two characters — Foppington and Fopling Flutter. 
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“Upon the whole (he says), Sir Fopling is the more natural grotesque 
of the two. His soul is more in his dress ; he is a more disinterested 
coxcomb. With Sir Fopling, I should say, dress was his religion ; 
—with Lord Foppington it was his profession.” Hazlitt continues :— 


The lord is an ostentatious, strutting, vain-glorious blockhead; the knight 
(Sir Fopling) is an unaffected, self-complacent serious admirer of his equipage and 
person. For instance, what they severally say on the subject of contemplating 
themselves in the glass is a proof of this. Sir Fopling thinks a looking-glass in 
the room ‘the best company in the world,” it is another self tohim. [And what an 
admirable piece of unconscious wit is that!] Lord Foppington merely considers 
the glass as necessary to adjust his appearance, that he may make a figure in 
company. The finery of the one (Foppington) has an imposing air of grandeur 
about it, and is studied for effect ; the other (Fopling) is really in love with a 
laced suit, and is hand-and-glove with the newest-cut fashion. He really 
thinks his tailor or peruke-maker the greatest man in the world, while the lord 
treats them familiarly as necessary appendages of his person. Still, this coxcomb 
nobleman’s effeminacy and mock-heroic vanity are admirably depicted, and held 
up to unrivalled ridicule; and his courtship of Miss Hoyden is excellent in all its 
stages, and ends oracularly. 


His last speech, in which he resigns the lady to his brother Tom, 
who has out-diplomatised him, in revenge for his unbrotherly 
desertion of him in his necessity, is a choice specimen of self- 
sufficiency and coxcombry, and is a vivid and accurate reflection of 
the class of character to which he belongs. He says :— 

Now, for my part, I think the wisest thing a man can do with an aching heart 
is to put on a serene countenance; for a philosophical air is the most becoming 


thing in the world to the face of a person of quality. I will therefore bear my 
disgrace like a great man, and let the people see I am above an affront. 


Then, turning to his brother— 

Dear Tom, since things are thus fallen out, pr’ythee give me leave to wish thee 
joy. I do it de bon ceur—strike me dumb. You have married a woman beautifud 
in her person, charming in her airs, prudent in her conduct, constant in her 
inclinations, and of a nice morality—stap my vitals! 


The inanity of the character, certainly, is sustained throughout 
with an unflagging wing. His conversation with Amanda upon her 
country life, and literary relaxation, is rich, verging upon the carica- 
ture, and yet I could quote a living counterpart. 


Lord Fop. For Gad’s sake, Madam, how has your ladyship been able to 
subsist thus long under the fatigue of a country life ? 

Amanda, My life has been very far from that, my lord; it has been a very 
quiet one. 

Lop. Why, that's the fatigue I speak of, Madam. For ’tis impossible to be 
quiet without thinking ; now thinking is to me the greatest fatigue in the world. 

Aman. Does not your lordship love reading, then ? 

Lop. Oh! passionately, Madam ; but I nevar think when I read. 
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Aman. Why, can your lordship read without thinking ? 

op. O Lard !—Can your ladyship pray without devotion ? 

Aman. Well, I must own, I think books the best entertainment in the world. 

Fop. I am so much of your ladyship’s mind, Madam, that I have a private 
gallery, where I walk sometimes, furnished with nothing but books and looking- 
glasses. Madam, I have gilded ’em and ranged ’em so prettily, before Gad, it is 
the most entertaining thing in the world to walk and look upon ’em. 

An observation that passes upon this poor fool, between Amanda 
and her husband, assumes an air of philosophical benevolence, by 
its sympathy and dramatic contrast. She says, “ It moves my pity 
more than my mirth, to see a man whom nature has made no fool, 
be so very industrious to pass for an ass.” Loveless, her husband, 
replies, “No; there you are wrong, Amanda, you should never 
bestow your pity on those who take pains for your contempt. Pity 
those whom nature abuses, but never those who abuse nature.” 
“Besides,” rejoins her cousin, Berinthia, “the town would be robbed 
of one of its chiefest diversions, if it should become a crime to 
laugh at a fool.” 

Miss Hoyden, the rich country heiress, is a strapping sample ot 
boisterous nature ; too much of a family resemblance, perhaps, to 
Miss Prue, in Congreve’s “ Love for Love,” and not very distant in 
consanguinity from Wycherley’s “Country Wife.” Hoyden, however, 
is a fine, primitive piece of mother earth—buxom, bouncing, joyous, 
and good-tempered. Her father, Sir Tunbelly (who is one of Squire 
Western’s genus), keeps her in seclusion; she therefore thinks of 
nothing else but scaling the walls, and “ skyming” off with a husband. 
Her first introduction to our notice is an excellent dash of stage 
effect. When her lover, Tom Fashion, comes down to the family 
mansion to court her, her father, not having been apprised of his visit, 
roars out, “ Let loose the greyhound, and lock up Hoyden!” It is 
also quite true to nature that a wild and ignorant country girl should 
prefer wealth and finery to mere personal accomplishments ; she 
therefore transfers herself with ludicrous facility from Tom to his 
brother, the lord, with his fine house and furniture, coaches and 
horses. Both Congreve and Vanburgh have most humourously 
preserved the rebellious instinct in the two characters. When Miss 
Prue is becoming restive, and, to borrow the coachman’s metaphor, 
has ‘“‘ kicked over the trace,” her nurse, who is her keeper, threatens 
her with the rod. Her answer is, “Fiddle of a rod! I'll have a 
husband!” Hoyden, too, with the same headstrong purpose, 
declares, “It’s well they’ve got me a husband; or, ecod, I’d marry 
the baker.” 

In the characters of Loveless, and his wife Amanda, who visit 
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London after a residence in the country, Vanburgh has, to an extent, 
redeemed the married female from a charge of opprobrium that had 
long been heaped upon the class by his predecessors. Amanda is 
good, and good from principle. She is not a dragon of virtue, but 
unostentatiously correct, and unconquerable when most severely 
assailed. Loveless unequivocally loves, and even worships his wife ; 
but having formerly been a libertine, a revisit to the scenes of his 
licentiousness brings back upon him the full tide of his early habits 
and recollections: hence the title of the play—‘ The Relapse ;” and 
this was the simple inference that Vanburgh intended to draw. 
It is wise, even in the strongest minded, not to dabble with 
temptation. 

Berinthia, the cousin of Amanda, and who intrigues with her 
husband, is a clever, but heartless character. Her intrigue is of the 
worst complexion, because it arises from mere personal vanity, and 
trumpery love of conquest—no matter at whose expense, or at the 
destruction of whose peace of mind. 

“The Provoked Wife,” to my own feelings and taste, is a nauseous 
production. Sir John Brute, the chief person, is a monster-curiosity, 
and fit only fora museum. There are anomalies in the world, it is 
true, and Sir John Brute is one: he is an awful hog. His wife isa 
natural character, and tells her own tale clearly and well. The other 
characters, Belinda (her niece), Constant, Heartfree, and Lady 
Fanciful, are little better than common stock from the dramatic 
warehouse. ‘The play is considerably licentious, and yet the spirit of 
its moral is less revolting, from the tone of unselfishness and an 
unconsciously developed tone of justice towards the party against 
whom the question is always begged, a frankness and liberality of 
sentiment that one may look for in vain in the heartless and passion- 
less intrigueries of Congreve. The whole story of “The Provoked 
Wife” is demonstrated in the first page of the first scene, and a 
hopeful development it is! The Brute, Sir John, is discovered 
alone. “What cloying meat is love, when matrimony is the sauce to 
it! Two years’ marriage has debauched my five senses. Everything 
I see, everything I hear, everything I feel, everything I smell, and 
everything I taste, methinks has ‘ wife’ in it. No boy was ever so 
weary of his tutor, no girl of her bib, no nun of doing penance, as I 
am of being married. Sure, there is a secret curse entailed upon the 
very name of wife. My lady is a young lady, a fine lady, a witty 
lady, a virtuous lady—and yet I hate her. There is but one thing I 
loathe on earth beyond her—that is fighting. Would my courage 
came up to but a fourth part of my ill-nature, I’d stand buff to her 
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relations, and thrust her out. of doors. But marriage has sunk me 
down to such an ebb of resolution, I dare not draw my sword, 
though even to get rid of my wife. But here she comes— 
Ugh !” 

[ENTER Lady Brute.) 

Lady Brute. Do you dine at home, to-day, Sir John ? 

Sir Yohn. Why do you expect I should tell you what I don’t know 
myself ? 

Lady B. I thought there was no harm in asking you. 

Sir ¥. If thinking wrong were an excuse for impertinence, women might be 
justified in most things they say or do. 

Lady 2. I’m sorry I’ve said anything to displease you. 

Sir ¥. Sorrow for things past is of as little importance to me, as my dining at 
home or abroad ought to be to you. 

Lady B. My inquiry was only that I might have provided what you 
liked. 

Sir ¥. Six to four you had been in the wrong there again; for what I liked 
yesterday I don’t like to-day; and what I like to-day ‘tis odds I mayn’t like to- 
morrow. 

Lady B. But if I had asked you what you liked ? 

Sir J. Why, then, there would be more asking about it than the thing is 
worth. 

Lady B. I wish I did but know how I might please you. 

Sir F. Ay, but that sort of knowledge is not a wife’s talent. 

Lady B. Whate’er my talent is, I am sure my will has ever been to make you 
easy. 

Sir ¥. If women were to have their wills, the world would be finely 
governed. 

Lady B. What reason have I given you to use me as you do of late? It once 
was otherwise. You married me for love. 

Sir ¥. And you me for money. So, you have your reward, and I have 
mine. 

Lady B. What is it that disturbs you ? 

Sir $. A parson. 

Lady B. Why, what has he done to you ? 

Sir 7. He has married me! [Zxit.] 


And now for the moral in the play. When he is gone Lady Brute 
says: “The devil’s in the fellow, I think! I was told before I 
married him that thus ’twould be; but I thought I had charms 
enough to govern him, and that where ¢here was an estate a woman 
must needs be happy; so my vanity has deceived me, and my 
ambition has made me uneasy. But there’s some comfort still; 
if one would be revenged of him, there are good times ; a woman 
may have a gallant, and a separate. maintenance, too. The surly 
puppy! Yet he’s a fool for’t: for hitherto he has been no monster ; 
but who knows how far he may provoke me? J never loved him, yet 
I have been ever true to him ; and that in spite of all the attacks of 
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art and nature upon a poor weak woman’s heart in favour of an 
‘assiduous’ lover.” 

Vanburgh paid a courtesy to the female sex in making Sir John 
Brute, the tyrant, and ill-user of his wife, a coward; and in the 
winding up of the plot justice is amply administered in his not 
having the courage to challenge Constant, whom he believes to have 
been seducing his wife from her allegiance. Constant of course 
vindicates Lady Brute, and offers her husband the fashionable resti- 
tution ; which he declines, and leaves the scene. 

“The Confederacy” is considered the most entertaining of Van- 
burgh’s comedies, on account of its bustle, quick-shifting scenes, and 
trickery, cheatery, and swindling. A more hopeless crew of unprin- 
cipled riff-raff surely never were assembled in any single list of 
dramatis persone. Not one individual has the least claim upon our 
respect, nor is it looked for or required; not one even upon our 
interest, beyond the amusement of watching their escapes from their 
rascally slip-shod contrivances ; and, really, these are sustained with 
considerable humour. First, there are the two old usurers, Gripe 
and Money-trap—fellows who can dare, forsooth, to fall in love with 
each other’s wives; their wives, Clarissa and Araminta, remorseless 
spendthrifts, who turn the folly of their liege lords to ample account. 
Then there is Dick Amlet, the hero of the play, and who being the 
offspring of a vendor of false hair, false teeth, cosmetics, &c., &c., is 
ashamed of, and disclaims his mother, and passes himself off for a 
colonel to Corinna, an heiress, and daughter of old Gripe. Amlet 
and his servant and brother adventurer, Brass, with Flippanta, the 
maid servant, are the active people in the piece. ‘There is no 
decided originality in any of these characters, but they are all exceed- 
ingly clever refusions of foregone materials. There is one look in 
the character of Corinna that again reminds us of Miss Prue, also of 
Hoyden ; and these are reflections of Peggy, or Mrs. Pinchwife, in 
Wycherley’s “Country Wife.” ‘To use a slang phrase, she is not such 
an “out-and-outer” as Peggy, or Miss Prue ; and she is more calcu- 
lating than, and consequently not so primitive as, Hoyden ; neither 
is she so hearty and good-tempered. 

Hazlitt says, the two usurers’ wives “keep up the ball between 
them ; for their conversation is like that of kept mistresses.” It is 
so; and hence the correct judgment of the author; for they ave 
“kept mistresses,” in principle, who have had the benefit of the 
marriage service. The whole comedy, indeed, is a master-piece of 
contrivance, spirit, and effrontery. Of all the actors in our day, 
Wrench would have been the man to have played Dick Amlet. No 
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man could better personate a Brummagem gentleman than Wrench. 
The cool, solid stare with which he would propose a swindle to a 
man’s face, as if it were a casual remark about the weather, and his 
intrepidity when detected, as though he had committed a misappre- 
hension, or at most a blunder, could scarcely have been surpassed. 
With what ruthless and unfilial villany would he have stolen the 
diamond necklace from his mother’s strong box; her son never comes 
near her but when he has not a farthing in the world ; and when he 
wanted money, would have gone on his knee to receive her blessing. 
Every scene is admirable of its kind, and infinitely amusing. The 
most skilful scenes in the play, both for their contrivance and the 
writing, are those between Flippanta, the servant, and Money-trap, 
and Brass, and Gripe, wherein they extort money from them to sup- 
port the exigencies of each friend’s wife, with whom they are intrigu- 
ing: also the scene between Gripe and Brass, who is detected in 
endeavouring to sell the necklace that Clarissa had pawned to Amlet’s 
mother, and which Dick had stolen. But my own favourite scene is 
the one between Amlet and his accomplice, Brass, in Gripe’s house ; 
where, as soon as the confederate finds that his master’s plot is ripe, 
that is, to marry him to the usurer’s daughter, he turns round on him, 
and begins to make his own conditions for the services he himself 
has performed. At the least hint of shuffling or evasion from Amlet, 
he threatens to blow up his scheme ; and makes his terms by talking 
loud, so that the whole house may hear him. This is the scene. 
After the company have left the room, Dick Amlet, with filial 
reverence observes: “I wish my old hobbling mother haven’t been 
blabbing here something she shouldn’t do.” [He is alarmed lest she 
should have owned him to the Gripes for her son. ] 


Brass. Fear nothing, all’s safe on that side yet. But how speaks young 
mistress’s epistle ? Soft and tender ? 

Dick. As pen can write. 

Brass. So, you think all goes well there ? 

Dick. As my heart can wish. 

Brass. You are sure on’t ? 

Dick. Sure on’t! 

Brass. Why then—ceremony aside. [Putting on his hat.] You and I must 
have a little talk, Mr. Amlet. 

Dick. Ah, Brass, what are you going to do? Wo’t ruin me? 

Brass. Look’ee, Dick, few words: you are in a smooth way of making your 
fortune; I hope all will roll on. But how do you intend matters shall pass 
betwixt you and me in this business ? 

Dick. Death and furies! What a time dost take to talk on’t ! 

Brass. Good words, or I betray you:—They have already heard of one Afr. 
-1mlet in the house. 
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Dick. [Aside.] Here’s a son of a Devil! 

Brass. In short, look smooth, and bea good prince. I am your valet, ‘tis 
true: your footman sometimes, which I am enraged at; but you have always had 
the ascendant, I confess. When we were schoolfellows, you made me carry your 
books, make your exercise, own your rogueries, and sometimes take a whipping 
for you. When we were fellow-prentices, though I was your senior, you made 
me open the shop, clean my master’s shoes, cut last at dinner, and eat all the 
crust. In our sins, too, you still keptme under. . . . . Nay, in our punish- 
ments you still made good your post; for once upon a time when I was sentenced 
to be whipped, I cannot deny but you were condemned to be hanged. So that 
in all times, I must confess, your inclinations have been greater and nobler than 
mine : however, I cannot consent that you should at once fix fortune for life, and 
I dwell in the humilities for the rest of my days. 

Dick. Hark’ee Brass; if I do not most nobly by thee, I’m a dog. 

Brass. And when? 

Dick. As soon as ever I am married. 

Brass. Ay, the plague take thee. 

Dick. Then you mistrust me ? 

Brass. I do, by my faith. Look you, sir, some folks we mistrust, because we 
don’t know ’em; others we mistrust, because we do know them; and for ome of 
these reasons I desire there may be a bargain beforehand: if not [raising his 
voice] look ye, Dick Amlet— 

Dick. Soft, my dear friend and companion! [Aside.] The dog will ruin me. 
Say, what is’t will content thee ? 

Brass. Oh, ho! 

Dick. But how cans’t thou be such a barbarian ? 

Brass. I learnt it at Algiers. 

Dick. Come, make thy Turkish demand then. 

Brass. You know you gave me a bank bill this morning to receive for you. 

Dick. I did so, of fifty pounds ; ’tis thine. So now thou art satisfied ; all is fixed. 

Brass. It is not indeed. There’s a diamond necklace you robbed your mother 
of e’en now. 

Dick. Ah! you Jew! 

Brass. No words. 

Dick. My dear Brass! 

Brass. J insist. 

Dick. My old friend! 

Brass. [Raising his voice.] Dick Amlet, I insist. 

Dick. [Aside.] Ah! the cormorant! well, ’tis thine: thou’lt never thrive 
with it. 

Brass. When I find it begins to do me mischief, I’ll give it you again. But I 
must have a wedding suit. 

Dick. Well! 

Brass. A stock of linen. 

Dick. Enough. 

Brass. Not yet—a silver-hilted sword. 

Dick. Well, thou shalt have that too. Now thou hast everything. 

Brass. Heaven forgive me, I forgot a ring of remembrance. I wouldn’t forget 
all these favours for the world: a sparkling diamond will be always playing in my 
eye, and put me in mind of them. 
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Dick. [Aside.] The unconscionable rogue! "Well—I’ll bespeak one for thee. 

Brass. Brilliant. 

Dick. It shall. But if the thing don’t succeed after all— 

Brass. Ym aman of honour, and restore; and so, the treaty being finished, I 
strike my flag of defiance, and fall into my respects again. [Takes off his hat.] 


“The Journey to London” was left unfinished by Vanburgh, and 
completed (almost indeed rewritten) by Colley Cibber, and pro- 
duced, as it has always been performed, under the title of “ The 
Provoked Husband.” Colley Cibber’s free and unmannered style 
harmonised well with Vanburgh’s no-style. Cibber also altered the 
names of the dramatis persone. Lord Townly was originally Lord 
Loverule ; and Sir Francis Headpiece is now Sir Francis Wronghead. 

With regard to the mechanism of writing, in the ordinary term of 
style, Vanburgh holds no rank among our authors. He evidently had 
no care about the structure of his language, and it is frequently 
inelegant—even at times false. His forfe lay in a constant flow of 
mirth, good humour, invention of situation, and humourous painting. 
Hazlitt says: “ He was more like Molitre in genius than Wycherley, 
who professedly imitated him ;” but, with all deference to our admi- 
rable critic, and whom I do “delight to honour,” Vanburgh appears 
to me to stand at a long remove from Molitre. In the first place, 
he did not possess the polished wit of that fine spirit ; he does not 
throw himself into that reckless abandonment of the ludicrous, run- 
ning into rich caricature, and tom-foolery. No one knew better than 
Molitre where to draw the extreme verge of farce-humour. Van- 
burgh is also inferior to him in polish of style; and Molitre was 
imbued with a finer sentiment and taste; with sentinfent, indeed, 
Vanburgh makes but tame work: he is only good when he is in 
action, and about some piece of roguery. He conjures up difficulties 
of situation, that he may display his ingenuity in rescuing his cha- 
racters from their perplexity. There is very little mosaic-work, either 
in his plots, or in his characters ; and consequently both have an air 
of freedom and of nature : for in the one the situations are frequently 
sudden and unpremeditated ; and the others blurt out their pecu- 
liarities as if by an accidental impulse of the mind: in short, he had 
more nature than art ; and although it may be said that Congreve 
had more art than nature, it is paying no slight compliment to that 
art in him, when we reflect upon the masterly development in some 
of his characters ; which are so many demonstrations of psychological 
anatomy. Vanburgh possessed a thorough feeling for dramatic 
situation ; it was his element, and he sported in it, “dolphin-like.” 
He seizes in a moment a point from certain positions of his 
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characters, and turns it to rich advantage. Vanburgh is all smove- 
ment; Congreve is all mechanical elegance and complication; the 
one (Vanburgh) is not deeply concerned about the means and 
contrivance of his situations, provided the ends be attained; the 
other (Congreve) appears to make the end a minor consideration, 
provided the means be artistically worked out and displayed. To 
Vanburgh we turn for animal spirits; to Congreve for polished wit, 
and shrewd analysis of character, with a barrister-like keenness in 
exposing the ugly tendencies and motives of human nature, rather 
than its worthy and noble aspirations. 

To recur, for a minute, to the subject with which the present essay 
was commenced, viz., the “indecency” in the dramatic writings of 
this period; it is amusing to notice the unconsciousness of the 
authors, and of society in general, as to the tendency and effect of the 
terms and suggestions with which their productions teem ; when we 
find Vanburgh, for instance, replying to the charge made against him 
(whether he did so from simplicity, or impudence, it is difficult to 
say), that he really was vot aware of the indecencies imputed to him, 
and that he could very well fancy a virtuous woman laying his “ plays 
by the side of her Bible!” and when we find a staid religious man 
like Earle, the Bishop of Salisbury, writing verses on the death of 
Beaumont, and complimenting both him and Fletcher on their “ total 
freedom from indecency,” we are positively mystified. Leigh Hunt, 
in an edition of the plays of Wycherley and Congreve, Vanburgh and 
Farquhar, evidently consigns over Vanburgh upon the charge above 
named : with amusing inconsistency, however, he begs the question 
in favour of his brethren, the vets (Beaumont and Fletcher), and 
says that it was “the beautifying effect of poetry on their minds that 
they abstained from lavishing this species of intensity on the public.” 
What that public appetite must have been, if the “ beautifying effect 
of poetry ” mitigated the tendencies of the twin dramatists, it were 
scarcely possible to imagine; but surely Leigh Hunt would not 
maintain that Vanburgh is so gross, either in his plots, his language, 
terms, or suggestions, as Beaumont and Fletcher. I mean not to 
extenuate, and certainly not to promote, indecency ; but we may well 
consider with lenity the habits and manners of that age, when the 
probability is apparent that our successors will be equally restrictive 
with regard to some of the finest efforts of the imagination of our own 
day. 

So little is known of the biography of Vanburgh, that we have no 
record of the source whence he studied the science of architecture, 
and in which he attained to such eminence that he was one of the 
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most esteemed artists of his day. “It is said that his adherence to 
the Whig party in politics occasioned his being engaged to build the 
mansion at Blenheim. This circumstance, too, accounts for the 
ridicule and lampoonery with which he was assailed by the then out- 
of-place party. Swift, with his merciless contempt, talks of his 
“‘mouse-trap and goose-pie houses ;” he describes people looking 
about Whitehall for his house, and— 


At length they in the rubbish spy 
A thing resembling a goose-pie. 


And Evans’s epitaph upon him, which we all remember, and which 
will stick like birdlime to his memory, was the heaviest blow levelled 
at his taste and judgment in design :— 

Under this stone, reader, survey 

Dead Sir John Vanburgh’s house of clay : 

Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 

Laid many heavy loads on thee. 


In the teeth of these critics, however, I would suggest that the 
architect of Blenheim and Castle Howard was no despicable archi- 
poet ; and, moreover, that some originality, with genius, are displayed 
in the several designs of St. John’s, Westminster (although it has been 
likened to an elephant on its back); in that of St. Mary Woolnoth’s 
by the old Post Office ; the principal church at Greenwich, and that 
at Limehouse. There is a solemnity of character in them all, I 
grant, which may be construed into heaviness ; but there is a bold 
and massive feature in the details of the eastern ends of those eleva- 
tions that impresses me with respect for his taste and invention ; and 
at all events, if they do not rank in the highest grade of design, they 
claim the merit of not being the nine-hundredth servile copies of the 
Parthenon, the Temple of the Winds, and of Neptune, &c. I have 
the less hesitation in giving my uneducated opinion upon a question 
of this nature, from having once had the pleasure of being confirmed 
in it by Charles Lamb, who spoke of Vanburgh’s church designs with 
much respect; and Lamb had a fine judgment, and a poetical 
discrimination in a!l works of art. 

In short, that man was no ordinary genius who should construct 
the noblest mansions and write the most popular dramas of his day 
—either one being a work of high achievement. 

We are now to talk of the fine and noble-minded, and, in every 
sense, the honourable Farquhar—one in the shining list of geniuses 
that adorns the biographical page of the sister kingdom. Farquhar 
was born in Londonderry in 1678, and he finished his education in 
VoL, VIII., N.S. 1872. E 
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Trinity College, Dublin. His first essay in life was in the pro- 
fession of an actor, but neither his voice nor his self-assurance 
favouring him, he was presented by Lord Orrery with a commission 
in his own regiment. It is somewhat remarkable that four of the 
dramatists who have been included in the present series of essays 
should all have been military men: Steele, Wycherley, Vanburgh, 
and Farquhar, were all captains. 

To Wilks, the actor, the world is indebted for some of the gayest 
and most delightful comedies in the language ; for he never ceased 
urging his friend Farquhar to turn his attention to that class of 
writing, till he produced his first play of “ Love and a Bottle,” and 
‘that was brought out at Drury Lane Theatre, successfully, in 1698 ; 
consequently, the author was under twenty years of age when he 
wrote it. The play opens with all the characteristic vivacity of an 
Irishman, and a young Irishman. Roebuck, the hero, announces 
that he has not ome farthing in his pocket :—“ If I have one penny 
to buy a halter withal in my present necessity, may I be hanged ; 
though I am reduced to a fair way of obtaining one methodically 
very soon, if robbery or theft will purchase the gallows. But hold— 
can’t I rob honourably by turning soldier?” Here a crippled soldier 
begs of him, of whom he inquires how long he bore arms. “Five 
years, an’t please you, sir.” 


Roebuck. And how long has that honourable crutch borne you ? 

Cripple. Fifteen, sir. 

Roe. Very pretty! Five years a soldier and fifteen a beggar. . . . Thy 
condition, fellow, is preferable to mine. The merciful bullet, more kind than thy 
ungrateful country, has given thee a debenture in thy broken leg, from which thou 
canst draw a more plentiful maintenance than I from all my limbs in perfection. 
Pr’ythee, friend, why wouldst thou beg of me? Dost think I am rich ? 

Crip. No, sir; and therefore I believe you charitable. Your warm fellows are 
so much above the sense of ovr misery, that they can’t pity us. 


The truth and the sarcasm in that last speech are well paired ; 
and it is the writing of a young as well as charitable heart. 

“The Constant Couple, or a Trip to the Jubilee,” was his next 
piece in succession ; and the sequel to it, “Sir Harry Wildair” (its 
title being named after the hero of the former play), followed the 
“Constant Couple.” The character of Wildair appears to me to be 
one of the most naturally buoyant pieces of delineation that ever was 
written—buoyant without inanity; reckless, wanton, careless, irre- 
pressibly vivacious and outpouring, without being obstreperous and 
oppressive, and all the while totally free from a tinge of vulgarity in 
the composition. 
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Farquhar’s gentlemen are Irish gentlemen—frank, generous, 
eloquent, witty, and with a cordial word of gallantry always at 
command. Wildair, though an extreme specimen of a man of 
fashion and gallantry, is nevertheless a thoroughly man/y man. 
Moreover, although his career is marked by a breathless course of 
intrigue and libertinism, one does not feel that sense of disgust, as at 
some other heroes of the same class ; and the reason of this is, that 
he is not wholly selfish in his pleasures ; neither does he insist upon 
them at the exclusive expense and detriment of another; but it has 
just been said that Farquhar’s gentlemen are gentlemen, and this 
conduct is the distinguishing characteristic of the order. 

The scenes between Wildair and Angelica in the ‘Constant 
Couple,” before their marriage, give one an extraordinary insight into 
the manners of that age; and still more extraordinary is the con- 
nection between her and her mother, Lady Darling, who is avowedly 
a disreputable person. 

Colonel Standard, who figures in both plays, is a specimen of a 
generous, straightforward, unsuspicious soldier ; but the woman he 
marries in the second play (Lady Lurewell), is truly a revolting piece 
of humanity—monstrous, if it ever did exist. She is a sort of 
counterpart to Olivia in Wycherley’s “ Plain Dealer,” yet not steeped 
in such an in-grain dye of diabolism ; for Olivia’s wickedness is so 
splay-footed and hideous, as to be all but laughable. Lady Lurewell 
is not without a motive for her revenge. She seeks to abuse and 
betray every man who comes within her orbit, because ove man acted 
dishonestly by her. Justice, however, is vindicated in the sequel : 
“« She soweth the wind, and she reapeth the whirlwind.” 

There is a remarkably fine scene between her and Wildair, whose 
married happiness she seeks to poison by telling him of his wife’s 
infidelities before her marriage, while he, knowing her envious motive, 
tantalises her, and at length stops his ears. This scene appears to 
me a reflex of Farquhar’s own generous disposition ; for, in writing, 
as in personal intercourse, the real disposition will betray itself—even 
hypocrisy, although Milton says it will deceive even the angels, and 
is seen only by the Omnipotent. Farquhar’s was an open and 
demonstrative nature ; he “wore his heart upon his sleeve,” and the 
‘“‘daws pecked at it.” The scene alluded to is the second in the 
fourth act of “Sir Harry Wildair,” and would be, perhaps, thought 
somewhat long to quote. Hazlitt goes so far as to say that “‘it is 
not surpassed in modern comedy,” in which “ methinks the ‘critic’ 
doth profess too much.” 


“The Inconstant, or the Way to Win Him,” was Farquhar’s next 
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comedy; and although founded upon Filetcher’s “Wild Goose 
Chase,” yet all that is Farquhar’s own is a decided improvement 
upon former productions. 

The scene in the infamous house of Lamorce (and there are few 
representations on the stage that make a more powerful appeal to the 
feelings) is said to be the picture of an actual event that occurred in 
Paris. 

The character of young Mirabel, the hero, is, I think, the least 
estimable of Farquhar’s gallants. He is not so gay and airy a man 
as Wildair ; and certainly is not the man in whom to place the least 
confidence ; for he is an utterly selfish as well as an insolent rake. 
Wildair’s sensuality appears rather the result of uncontrollable animal 
spirits and thoughtlessness, than of unfeeling calculation for his own 
enjoyment. Neither of the characters, indeed, is a hypocrite ; there 
is a lawless defiance of moral and reciprocal justice in both men; but 
Mirabel is the more insolent, and is scarcely to be surpassed’ for 
coarse and threadbare selfishness: he woos, and will accept Oriana 
upon any terms but those of making her his lawful wife ; while she is 
mean enough repeatedly to endure the gross irresponsibility of his 
proposals ; and at the last he only marries her because, in the dis- 
guise of his page, she rescues him from being murdered by the 
ruffians in the house of Lamorce. A keener satire upon the 
principles of the mere libertine it were difficult to quote. Wildair, 
moreover, is always the well-bred man; his raileries and his sarcasms. 
are as polished as they are keen and well-tempered. Mirabel’s wit- 
encounters with his mistress are rude, and not untinctured with 
malice. To my own feeling, his whole character is so disagreeable, 
that I never heartily rejoice in his escape from the bravoes ; I think 
he should have been a /itt/e stabbed. 

The companion of. Mirabel, Duretéte, is an original, and, to a 
certain extent, a natural creation; so modest, or rather so awkward 
and shame-faced, that he cannot encounter a woman ; and yet, like 
all such bashful persons, will utter the boldest impudences ; as your 
cowards, from,surprise and want of self-possession, rush into acts of 
bravery. The scene in which his mistress, Bizarre, revenges herself 
upon him for an ungallant speech against the sex, that she has 
overheard, by making him dance against 7s will to please her, is an 
amusing and overcharged piece of eccentricity, and, if performed 
with spirit, always tells well upon the stage. Her speech to him, in 
the triumph of conquest, is characteristic of the woman, but at the 
same time it has a smack of the dragoon in it. The offensive words 
she had overheard were addressed to Mirabel: “Marry! No, no, 
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I’m a man of more honour!” After fooling him then to the top of his 
bent, and to her own satisfaction, she says : 


Sit down, Sir. And now tell me what’s your business with me: what’s your 
errand? Quick! quick! despatch! Odso, it may be you are some gentleman’s 
servant, that has brought me a letter, or a haunch of venison— 

Duretéte. ’Sdeath, Madam! do I look like a carrier? I came to wait on you 
with a more serious intention than your entertainment has answered. 

Bizarre. Sir, your intention of waiting on me was the greatest affront 
imaginable, howe’er your expressions may turn it to a compliment: your visit, 
Sir, was intended as a prologue to a very scurvy play, of which Mr. Mirabel 
and you so handsomely laid the plot—‘‘ Afarry !_ No, no, J’m aman of more 
honour !’? Where’s your honour, where’s your courage now? Ads my life, Sir, 
I’ve a great mind to kick you! Go! go to your fellow rake now; rail at my sex, 
and get drunk for vexation, and write a lampoon; butI must have you to know, 
Sir, that my reputation is above the scandal of a libel; my virtue is sufficiently 
approved to those whose opinion is my interest; and, for the rest, let them talk 
what they will; for, when I please, I’ll be what I please, in spite of you and all 
mankind ; and so, my dear ‘‘man of onour,” if you be tired, con over this lesson, 
and sit there till I come to you! 


These two people, after the scene just quoted, marry! Both 
Oriana and her friend Bizarre, however, are samples of the headstrong 
wilfulness of women in driving on to their purpose, where they have 
fixed their inclinations, even “through ill report” and revolting 
obstacles. Oriana’s answer to her brother Dugard’s advice, to beware 
of Mirabei, on account of his licentious principles, is but the counter- 
part of a speech that I knew made to a parent under similar circum- 
stances of worldly advantage :—“ You may make what inquiries you 
like about him ; but if he turn out to be Jack Ketch, I’ll have him!” 

The whole play of the “ Inconstant” is varied, and well sustained, 
with scenes of amusing and exciting interest. There are the 
disguises of the lovers to outwit each other; the scenes between 
Bizarre and Duretéte; and that laughable one in which young 
Mirabel thrashes his father, who has disguised himself as a Spaniard, 
is one of the pleasantest :— 

Thou miracle of impudence! wouldst thou make me believe that such a grave 
gentleman as my father would go a masquerading thus? [Thwacks him.] That 
a person three score and three would run about in a fool’s coat to disgrace 
himself and family. [Thwacks him.] Why, you impudent villain, do you think 
I'll suffer such an affront to pass upon my honoured father, [Thwacks him] my 
worthy father, [Thwacks him] my dear father! [Thwacks him infernally.] ‘Sdeath, 
Sir, mention my father but once again, and I’ll send your soul to my grand-father 
this minute. 

As a farther instance of the free manners and disregard of 
appearances in the characters that moved in good society during the 
age of Farquhar, it were sufficient simply to allude to what would 
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now be an outrage of all propriety in management. At the close of 
the play, among the chief persons who compose what is called the 
* Tableau,” the author has introduced the atrocious woman, Lamorce, 
the suborner of murder, the companion of the bravoes, merely that 
Mr. Mirabel may draw a flourishing comparison and a moral from 
her conduct and that of the lady on whom he is so condescendingly 
about to bestow his hand ! 

“The Recruiting Officer” was written while the author was on a 
recruiting expedition in Shropshire. The scene is laid in that 
county, and the principal characters were all recognised at the time 
as dwellers round the Wrekin. It is a sprightly production, with no 
zealous pretension to merit, either in plot, character, or dialogue ; 
and with as little to either delicacy of situation or language. The 
opening scene, with the sergeant (Kite) surrounded by the gazing 
bumpkins, who, with all their pretensions to shrewdness, are as igno- 
rant as waggon-horses, gives a cheerful promise of a fair harvest of 
out-door hilarity and good humour. The humbugging of the half-witted 
clowns by the kidnapping sergeant, who a few years before was 
himself a grinning clod-hopper, with the talky-talk about glory, and 
loyalty, and patriotism, reminds one of the scene in that admirable 
novel of “ Barnaby Rudge,” and possibly this may have given the 
hint to Charles Dickens, whose recruiting officer is describing a 
military life, and, among other undeniable temptations, assures his 
audience that— 

It was all drinking, except there were frequent intervals of eating and love- 
making. A battle was the finest thing in the world—when your side won it 
—and Englishmen always did that. ‘‘ Supposing you should be killed, Sir?” 
said a timid voice in one corner. ‘ Well, Sir, supposing you should be,” said 
the sergeant, “‘ What then? Your country loves you, Sir; His Majesty King 
George III. loves you; your memory is honoured, revered, respected; every- 
body’s fond of you, and grateful to you; your name’s wrote down at full length 


in a great book in the War Office. We must all die, gentlemen, some time or 
another—eh ?” The timid voice coughed, and said no more. 


Farquhar’s play opens with a scene of Shrewsbury market, and 
Sergeant Kite delivering his oration to the mob in these florid 
terms :— 


If any gentlemen soldiers’or others have a mind to serve Her Majesty, and pull 
down the French King: if any ’prentices have severe masters, any children have 
undutiful parents ; if any servants have too little wages, or any husband too much 
wife ; let them repair to the noble Sergeant Kite, at the sign of “‘ The Raven” 
in this good town of Shrewsbury, and they shall receive present relief and enter- 
tainment. Gentlemen, I don’t beat my drums here to ensnare or inveigle any 
man; for you must know, gentlemen, that Iam aman of honour. Besides, I 
don’t beat up for common soldiers; no,I enlist only Grenadiers, gentlemen. 
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Pray, gentlemen, observe this cap. This is the cap of honour; it dubs a mana 
gentleman in the drawing of a trigger; and he that has the good fortune to be 
born six feet high, was born to bea great man. [To Coster Pearmain.] Sir, 
will you give me leave to try this cap on your head? 

Pear. Is there no harm in’t ? Won’t the cap list me? 

Kite. No, no, no more thanI can. Come, let me see how it becomes you. 

Fear. Are you sure there’s no conjuration in’t ? No gunpowder plot upon me ? 

Kite. No, no, friend ; don’t fear, man. 

Peax. My mind misgives me plaguily. Let meseeit. [Going to put it on.] 
It smells woundily of brimstone. Pray, Sergeant, what writing is this upon the 
face of it ? 

Kite. The Crown, or the bed of honour. 

fear. Pray, what may be that same bed of honour ? 

Kite. Oh! a mighty large bed! Bigger by half than the great bed of Ware. 
Ten thousand people may lie in it together, and never feel one another. 

Pear. My wife and I would do well to lie init. But do folk sleep sound in 
this same bed of honour ? 

Kite. Sound! Ay, so sound, that they never wake. 

Pear. Wauns! I wish again that my wife lay there. 

Kite. Say you so? then I find, brother— 

Pear. Brother! hold there, friend; I am no kindred to you that I know of yet 
Look’ee, Sergeant, no coaxing, no wheedling d’ye see: if I’ve a mind to list, why 
so; if not; why, ’tis not so: therefore take your cap and your brothership back 
again, for I an’t disposed at this present writing. No coaxing, no bothering me, 
faith. 


Then there’s Tummas Appletree’s gawky exclamation when they 
are shown the picture upon the gold coin :— 
The wonderful works of natur’! But what’s this written about ? Here’s a 


posy, I believe; Ca-ro-lus. What’s that Sergeant ? 
Kite. Oh, Carolus! Why Carolus is Latin for Queen Anne—that’s all. 


Leigh Hunt pronounces the “ Recruiting Officer” to be one of the 
“very best of Farquhar’s plays. In everything connected with it,” 
he says, “he was fortunate; for he went only upon grounds of 
truth and observation, and his own impulses.” The “impulses” of 
his own kind nature are no doubt diffused over the whole production ; 
and these, in themselves, are sufficient to redeem it from the detrac- 
tions of the critic, and the austerities of the precisian: but Mr. Hunt 
would scarcely place it upon a level with the “ Inconstant,” or the 
“ Beaux’ Stratagem,” whether for plot, character, or writing. Silvia, 
the heroine’s womanly solicitude for the protection of the peasant 
girl Rose, is excessively touching and beautiful ; although not demon- 
strated according to the principles of modern propriety; neverthe- 
less, her motives and her conduct are natural, and lovely too, as 
indeed are all the &évd impulses of nature. 

“The Beaux’ Stratagem” was the last and crowning act of poor 
Farquhar’s life. He died in his ‘hirtieth year, and while the piece 
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was being rehearsed for representation. It was fortunate for his fame, 
in every view, that his expiring effort should have proved, in all its 
points, his most successful one; for the “ Beaux’ Stratagem” has 
retained possession of the stage to the present day, and it is always 
attractive when there is a company of performers worthy to sustain 
its delightful variety of characters. That of Archer, the hero of the 
piece, is a refined version of the author’s former gallants. He is gay, 
without boisterousness, rallying and impudent, without a tinge of 
coarseness ; and, that which is best of all, his love-making and his 
intrigues have no participation in that absorbing indifference to 
others that distinguish the gallants of his immediate predecessors, 
and even of his own contemporaries. In alluding so frequently to 
this feature in the dramas of that period, it is almost impossible to 
corroborate my opinion by illustration, on account of the present 
aspect of manners and morals: those of my readers, therefore, who 
are familiar with this class of dramatic writing will understand and 
justify my position. 

The characters of Sullen and Mrs. Sullen have partly their originals 
in Sir John and Lady Brute, in Vanburgh’s “ Provoked Wife ;” but 
they are sterling refusions of their prototypes. Sir John Brute isa 
sample of unmitigated bestiality, such as must have been a monster 
in any age; whereas, many of us could verify counterparts to Sullen : 
at the same time, the fellow does maintain some terms of decency 
with his wife—although scarcely enough to swear by. He is a sodden 
sot, and hates her only because he feels that she is superior to him— 
and that motive is grounded in human nature. But Sullen respects 
the broad rules of society in his deportment towards her. He does 
not deat her; he does not outrage her—in public; he is on/y “Sullen,” 
and goes to bed drunk every night ; he is even a person of etiquette, 
and resents a breach of its laws—where it suits his convenience to 
observe them. When he is reeling home, in his usual condition, Sir 
Charles Freeman says to him :— 

I presume you won’t see your wife to-night; she’ll be gone to bed. You don’t 
use to lie with your wife in that pickle ? 

Sul, What! not lie with my wife! Why, do you take me for an atheist ? 

Sir Chas. If you hate her, Sir, I think you had better lie from her. 


Sul. I think so too, friend; but I am a justice of peace, and must do nothing 
against the /aw. 


Sir John Brute would torment his wife from mere active malignity : 
Sullen is more passive—even stupid in his hatred. He jumps at 
the proposal for a separation; but he will not restore her own 
fortune. ‘Fortune! why, I have no quarrel at her fortune; I only 
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hate the woman, and none but the woman shall go.” Finer 
gentlemen than Squire Sullen have, in our own day, deserted their- 
wives, and retained their wives’ fortunes. 

Mrs. Sullen advances no common claims upon our sympathy. 
She is not a fancy character, got up to create a sensation, and 
establish a false principle in ethics: she is a natural, warm-hearted, 
and kind-natured woman, who made a fatal mistake (for her own 
peace) in the man she married. Her only fault was (and she paid 
dearly for it) that she did not marry for /ove, but because her hus- 
band’s fortune would match well with her own. The best feature in 
Mrs. Sullen’s character is, that she is transparent: her husband’s 
sulkiness and silence have made her proportionately unreserved and 
confiding. The intercourse between her and her sister-in-law, 
Dorinda, is charming, by reason of its mutual trustingness and sin- 
cerity. Her honest and affectionate confession, when Dorinda (who 
knows her temperament, and unfortunate position with her husband) 
gently warns her against herself on account of the impression that 
Archer has produced on her mind, is almost pathetic from the 
circumstance of that very position. She says :— 


You mistake me, sister. It happens with us, as among men; the greatest 
talkers are the greatest cowards ; and there’s a reason for it: those spirits evapo- 
rate in prattle, which might do more mischief if they took another course. 
Though, to confess the truth, I do love that fellow—yet, lookee sister, I have no 
supernatural gifts ; I can’t swear I could resist the temptation; though I can 
safely promise to avoid it; and that’s as much as the best of us can do. 


Her description of her brute coming home is celebrated, and it is 
one of the best passages in the play. She says :— 


O, sister, sister! if ever you marry, beware of a sullen, silent sot; one that’s 
always musing but never thinks. There’s some diversion in a talking blockhead; 
and since a woman must wear chains I would have the pleasure of hearing ’em 
rattle a little. Now you shall see, but take this bythe way. He came home this 
morning at his usual hour of four, wakened me out of a sweet dream by tumbling 
over the tea-table, which he broke all to pieces. After his man and he had 
rolled about the room, like sick passengers in a storm, he comes flounce into 
bed, dead as a salmon into a fishmonger’s basket ; his feet cold as ice, his breath 
hot as a furnace, and his hands and his face as greasy as his flannel nightcap. 
O matrimony! He tosses up the clothes with a barbarous swing over his 
shoulders, disorders the whole economy of my bed; and my whole night's com- 
fort is the tuneable serenade of that wakeful nightingale, his nose! Oh the 
pleasure of counting the melancholy clock by a snoring husband ! 


Scrub, the servant, is a favourite character in this play ; a choice 
compound of half sense, shrewdness, and wakefulness to his own 
little interests. His surmise regarding the profession of Aimwell, 
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that his mistresses have commissioned him to discover, is a happy 
illustration of folly and conceit. He says :— 

Some think he’s a spy, some guess he’s a mountebank, some say one thing, 
some another ; but for my own part, 7 believe he’s a Jesuit. 

Dorinda, A Jesuit! Whya Jesuit ? 

Scrub, Because he keeps his horses always ready saddled, and his footman 
talks French. 

Mrs. Sul. His footman! 

Scrub. Ay, he and the Count’s footman were jabbering French like two 
intriguing ducks in a mill-pond: and I believe they talked of me, for they laughed 
consumedly. 

This is the famous passage that is instanced to show Farquhar’s 
knowledge of vulgar nature. 

Little Cherry, the innkeeper’s daughter, is also a deserved favourite 
in the play. Ina scene of vice (for her father’s hostelry is a “house 
of call” for highwaymen) she maintains an honest heart. Her 
quickness in discovering the real condition of Archer (who per- 
sonates the footman to his companion, Aimwell; and who, having 
flirted with her, has turned her head, so that she falls seriously in 
love with him) is worthy of a diplomatist. She offers him two thou- 
sand pounds (her own property) if he will marry her instantly. This 
step not being precisely the one Mr. Archer intended to take, he 
hums and haws :— 

Two thousand pounds, you say ?—h’m! 

Cherry. And better. [He pauses.] Then you won’t marry me ? 

Arch. 1—a—would marry you—lbut——. 

Cherry. O, sweet sir, I’m your humble servant ; you’re fairly caught! Would 
you persuade me that any gentleman who could bear the scandal of wearing a 
livery would refuse two thousand pounds? No, no, no, Sir. But I hope you’ll 
pardon the freedom I have taken, since it was only to inform myself of the 
respect that I ought to pay you. 


This appears to me a clever scene to have written. 

I have spoken of the improvement with regard to the tone of 
gallantry in this play ; I mean, in the parties having some considera- 
tion for others at the time they are making their own arrangements. 
This, the only panacea for keeping society vea//y moral and healthy, 
was Farquhar’s recipe for his own rule of conduct. In a candid 
portrait of himself, which he sent to a lady, he concludes: “ The 
greatest proof of my affection that a lady may expect, is this: I 
would run any hazard to make us both happy ; but would not, for 
any transitory pleasure, make either of us miserable.” 

The chief characters in the “‘ Beaux’ Stratagem” are all considerate 
and honourable. Archer, in the sequel, does not forget to provide 
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for little Cherry, who would have befriended him; and Aimwell will 
not marry Dorinda under his assumed title, having taken that of his 
brother: he releases her from her contract, and states himself to be 
a needy man; and the whole party dry up poor Mrs. Sullen’s tears. 
No wonder that the play has been so great a favourite ; for it reads 
quite as well as it acts. It has life, movement, wit, humour, sweet 
nature, and sweet temper from beginning to end. 

Farquhar’s personal character appears to have been a transcript— 
or, perhaps, I should say the better characters in his plays seem to 
have been the reflexes of his own nature. He committed himself in 
gallantries and worldly imprudencies, but he never forfeited his own 
self-respect by.a meanness; and he never lost the respect of his 
friends. The reason of this I believe to have been that he was 
perfectly unselfish. One circumstance connected with his marriage 
proves him to have been a man as delicate in honour as in forbear- 
ance. His wife (who, it is said, first fell in love with him), in order 
to induce him to offer her his hand, misrepresented the state of her 
worldly possessions and expectations. When he discovered the 
deception he never relaxed in his affection towards her, and never 
even upbraided her with one word. No wonder that such a man 
could represent human nature in its most attractive form—that of 
gentleness and generosity. His “ Fellows About Town” are more 
distinguished by the romance of their adventures than by self-seeking 
and sordid cheatery. They can be roysterers without being mean ; 
and the pathway to their success (whether in world-fortune or in love- 
fortune) does not lie over Swindle Common. ‘There are exceptions, 
as have before been instanced ; but in the main they may be said to 
triumph quite as much by their sincerity and inconsequence as by 
their dash and intrepidity. They surmount the obstacles and 
stumbling-blocks that intercept their career by the instinctive feeling 
that they are irresistible as assailants—manceuvre, subterfuge, and 
chicanery are their “forlorn. hope” only when the woman’s heart does 
not surrender at the first onset. When they attack in mask and in 
disguise, whether as footmen or “servants-of-all-work,” no one can 
fail to recognise their aristocracy of nature; they are not like the 
gentlemen of some modern dramatists, who are only in their native 
element while they ave personating lackeys, and cannot get rid 
of the flunkey-slough when they return to the character they pre- 
tend to. 

Farquhar’s heroes are doubtless sometimes sad rogues, and they 
have much to answer for; but we rarely hate, or even despise them. 
They are mostly good fellows in their “heart of hearts.” They 
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make love with earnestness, and hence the natural air of their 
triumphs. 

Farquhar’s style is exactly what it should be for a dramatic style— 
sprightly, easy, conversational, and spontaneous ; indeed, I do not 
recall an instance of effort, or premeditation in language, throughout 
all his writings—I mean, of course, in any sustained scene ; therefore 
the performers said they had the least difficulty in committing his 
dialogues to memory. His wit, too, flows out of, and is part and 
parcel of, his discourse, and not hitched in, as from a common-place 
book ; we have no traps for jests, no trains laid to fire equivoques. 
In short, he was a delightful writer, and one to whom I should sooner 
recur for relaxation and entertainment—and without after-cloying and 
disgust—than to any of the school of which he may be said to be the 
last. 


















“ And when they 
had opened their 
treasures they pre- 
sented unto him 
gifts: gold, frank- 
incense, an 
myrrh.” 


** And when they 
had sung a hymn 


they went out into 
the Mount o 
Olives.” 





CHRISTMAS. 


In the desert a fountain is springing, 
In the wild waste there still is a tree. 
—Byron. 
Change lays not his hand upon truth. 
—Swinburne. 
I. 





Frankincense and sacredest oil 

In ivory, chased with devices 

Cut quaint and in serpentine coil ; 
Heads bare and held down to the bosom, 
Brows massive with wisdom and bronzed, 
Beards white as the white may in blossom, 
And borne to the breast and beyond, 
Came the Wise of the East, bending lowly 
On staffs, with their garments girt round 
With girdles of hair, to the Holy 

Child Christ, in their sandals. The sound 
Of song and thanksgiving ascended— 
Deep night! Yet some shepherds afar 
Heard a wail with the worshipping blended, 
And they then knew the sign of the star. 


| aK ITH incense, and myrrh, and sweet spices, 


Ds 


y |S 


Il. 
What song sang the twelve with the Saviour 


. When had finished the Sacrarhent wine ? 


Were they bowed and subdued in behaviour 
Or bold as made bold with a sign? 

Were the hairy breasts strong and defiant ? 
Were the naked arms brawny and strong ? 
Were the bearded lips lifted reliant, 

Thrust forth and full sturdy with song? 


What sang they? What sweet song of Zion 
With Christ in their midst like a crown ? 
While here sat Saint Peter, the lion; 

And there, like a lamb, with head down, 

Sat Saint John with his silken and raven 
Rich hair on his shoulders, and eyes 

Lifting up to the faces unshaven 
Like a sensitive child’s in surprise. 




































“And lo! I am 
with you always, 
even unto the end 
of the world.” 
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Was the song as strong fishermen swinging 
Their nets full of hope to the sea? 

Or low, like the ripple-wave, singing 

Sea songs on their loved Galilee ? 

Were they sad with foreshadow of sorrows, 
Like the birds that sing low when the breeze 
Is tip-toe with a tale of to-morrow’s ; 

Of earthquakes and sinking of seas ? 


Ill. 
What song is well sung not of sorrow? 
What triumph well won without pain ? 
What virtue shall be and not borrow 
Bright lustre from many a stain ? 
What birth has there been without travail ? 
What battle well won without blood ? 
What good shall earth see without evil 
Ingarnered as chaff with the good? 


Lo! the Cross set in rocks by the Roman 
And nourished by blood of the Lamb, 
And watered by tears of the woman, 

Has flourished, has spread like a palm 
And put forth in the frosts, and far regions 
Of snows in the North and South sands ; 
Where never the tramp of his legions 

Was heard, or reached forth his red hands. 


Be thankful: the price and the payment, 
The birth, the privations and scorn 

And the cross, and the parting of raiment 
Are finished : the star brought us morn : 
Look starward, stand far and unearthy, 
Free-souled as a banner unfurled. 

Be worthy, O brother! be worthy, 

For a God was the price of the world. 


Joaquin MILLER. 















SCIENCE IN 1871. 


Kay CIENTIFICALLY regarded, 1871 has been an average 

ZX, year. There has been no brilliant achievement or dis- 
covery—nothing striking enough to lay a strong hold on 
popular attention. We had some banter about “ psychic 
force,” and a reinvigorated controversy upon what by commcn 
consent is called Darwinism: military engineering, from an obvious 
cause, made an impulsive stride, and more than ordinary attention 
was directed to geographical and submarine exploration. Our 
summary will indicate the foremost among the many unosten- 
tatious works that have been compassed or are progressing in other 
departments of investigation; and under all these the current of 
abstruse and technical research has run, as is its wont, in paths 
which only the few can follow, and which must be utterly dark to the 
multitude. 

Again following the order which we gave to our remarks last year 
(commencing with distant celestial subjects, and passing to those 
relating to our solar system, then treating of matters atmospheric, 
terrestrial, and subterranean, and afterwards glancing at matters 
mechanical and utilitarian), we touch upon sideral astronomy only 
to note that the survey of the southern heavens is still engaging the 
attention of astronomers below the equator, that the observations 
upon the changing nebula in the constellation Argo are now regarded 
as doubtful, and that another small nebula in our northern skies is 
suspected to have a motion which would indicate that it is far nearer 
to our system than such bodies are usually supposed to be. From 
the distant realms of space three minute and hitherto unknown 
comets have visited us. They were respectively discovered in April, 
June, and November,—the first by M. Winnecke, of Carlsruhe, and 
the other two by M. Tempel, of Milan. Two other comets, well 
known to astronomers, have also been in sight. One of these 
(“‘ Encke’s ”) and the first of the new ones, were observed spectro- 
scopically by Dr. Huggins, and their light showed them to be of 
carbonaceous constitution, like that of some previous comets similarly 
analysed. ‘The same observer has examined the spectrum of the 
planet Uranus, and found, among other interesting facts, that hydrogen 
is a principal component of its atmosphere. Jupiter has been an 
object of curious inquiry concerning the figuratiou of his belts, which 
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have been suspected to exhibit changes synchronous with those that 
are manifested by the spots on the sun. Little planets to the number 
of five were discovered up to the time of our writing, and these raised 
the known members of the system filling the gap between Mars 
and Jupiter to the number of 117. The astronomical nations of the 
world are busy with preparations for the transit of the planet Venus 
over the sun’s disc in 1874, the rare phenomenon that furnishes the 
best estimate of the sun’s distance, which is the unit of nearly every 
celestial measure. Britain is foremost with her preparations: in- 
struments and observatories to fit out five expeditions are in readiness, 
all but certain telescopes for photographing the phenomenon, the 
money (£5,000) for which was only asked and obtained from the 
Treasury during the past summer. 

The corona seen in total eclipses of the sun has been the subject 
of much speculation. It will be remembered that expeditions went 
to various stations about the Mediterranean last Christmas to view 
the eclipse then and there visible, with this especial study in view. 
But bad weather was almost the rhle, and the results were few and 
inconclusive. It happened, however, that two important photographs 
of the corona were secured—one at Cadiz, the other in Sicily—a 
thousand miles apart—and these pictures, by the similarity of the 
coronal contour which they exhibited, proved that nearly the whole 
of that object is solar, and not, as was previously suspected, mainly 
atmospheric, like a halo or misty “ glory” such as we sometimes see 
about the moon. Fragmentary observations of other kinds were also 
secured: a spectroscopic glimpse was caught of that stratum of 
metallic elements, raised by fervent heat to the vapourous condition, 
which lies between the sun’s hydrogen atmosphere and his light- 
giving surface; and a verification was obtained of a previous 
conclusion that the coronal light has for its source some element 
allied to the metal iron, or even some unrecognised form or condition 
of that metal itself. Another eclipse happening on the 12th of 
December, 1871, an expedition started for India from England on the 
24th of October, with instruments and plans of operation specially 
prepared to solve what questions still remain concerning the nature 
of this vast solar appendage. The eclipse was visible in India, 
Ceylon, Java, and Northern Australia, and at all these places 
observers were stationed, and their schemes of observation were 
arranged for concerted action in order that all points depending 
upon the distant separation of observers might be made strictly 
comparable. 

In the department of meteoric astronomy we have to note that 
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a curious chain of speculations has been put forth by M. Meunier, 
the aim of which is to show that the meteorites that reach our 
earth are really the fragments of a body that once revolved like 
another moon about this globe. M. Meunier’s extensive study of 
meteoritic fragments enables him, as he believes, to point out the 
particular strata of the demolished planet to which the various frag- 
ments belonged; and he suggests that the disruptive process to 
which they are due is exemplified in its earlier stages upon the moon, 
whose crust exhibits large numbers of cracks hundreds of miles 
long and about a mile wide ; and even upon the earth, which is also 
fissured in all directions, though its chasms are filled up with sedi- 
mentary deposits, of which there are none onthe moon. This plane- 
tary origin of meteorites was taken for granted by Sir William 
Thomson when he suggested that life came to the earth by germ- 
bearing meteors—an infelicitous conception so far as its ostensible 
object was concerned, inasmuch as it only shifted the mystery of life- 
source from one point of time and space to another. Some masses 
of meteoric iron of astounding magnitude have been collected by a 
Swedish expedition from the shores of Greenland. One of these 
aérolites weighs 21 tons, and has a maximum sectional area of 42 
square feet. From their location among basaltic rocks, it is inferred 
that they fell and imbedded themselves in the molten basalt during 
an eruption in the Miocene period. 

Meteorology has more devotees than any other observing science, 
and vast are the amounts of data relating to local atmospheric con- 
ditions that are yearly accumulated, and of which, probably, only a 
small percentage will ever be made available. Numerous meteoro- 
logical observatories exist where they are not needed, while in many 
isolated places such institutions would furnish information of high 
value. Steps are being taken to secure the advantages of a mid- 
ocean station by establishing an observatory on one of the Azores 
Islands, and it is hoped that it will be connected by submarine tele- 
graph with Europe and America. A Portuguese physicist is at the 
head of this undertaking. An observatory, too, is to be established on 
the summit of the Puy de Dome in Central France. America is 
organising a telegraphic weather and storm-warning system analogous 
to ours ; and our office has extended its utilitarian labours by publish- 
ing (in the Shipping Gazette) daily charts of the direction and force of 
the wind at a number of stations about the coast of the British Isles. 
The low temperature of the spring and early summer was a fact exten- 
sively observed on the Continent, without, however, receiving any 
physical explanation, though previous instances of such abnormal 
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colds were found to have been recorded. Some relation between 
changes of atmospheric temperature and the spottiness of the sun has 
been indicated by a comparison made by Her Majesty’s astronomer 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Apparently “the same cause which 
leads to an excess of mean annual temperature leads equally to a 
dissipation of solar spots.” The problems of meteorology appear to 
be presented at the Cape in a simpler form than in England, and it is 
believed that important results would follow from a long course of 
uninterrupted registration of instrumental indications, such as is now 
pursued in many observatories. 

Foremost among matters of geographical interest we have to report 
the success, so far as they have gone, of two polar expeditions—one 
German, the other American. The former, under Messrs. Payer and 
Weyprecht, may be regarded as a continuation of that one the results 
of which we touched upon last year. As is now generally known, 
the 1869-70 explorations revealed the existence of vast “ fiords” run- 
ning into the interior of East Greenland, which fiords, by the way, 
our countryman, Mr. Lamont, contemplates exploring as a private 
enterprise. This year the Germans have pushed their way to the 
east of Spitzbergen as high as to within eleven latitude degrees of the 
pole, and there they found, if report speaks truly, the iceless polar sea: 
that has been the subject of so much geographical speculation. The 
American expedition left Brooklyn on June 29, in the ship Polaris, 
under the command of Mr. Hall—who, though styled a captain, is by 
profession an engraver. He is equipped for an absence of two years 
and a half, but a depdét has been established, and arrangements made 
for conveying to him such supplies as may be necessary for a more 
protracted exploration. His programme is somewhat pretentious, for 
it includes subjects of inquiry in astronomy, magnetism, meteorology, 
and natural history, for the prosecution of which instructions were 
prepared by leading American professors in each branch. _ Ill-luck 
and mutiny were prophesied to this expedition, on account of the 
alleged unfitness of its chief—vainly, let us hope, though already 
the ice-master has abandoned his post, because he could not work 
with his fellows. By the last advices this expedition had reached 
Vpernavik. And the famous Lambert expedition? Poor M. Lambert 
fell a victim to the siege of Paris, but his cloak has descended upon 
one whose name is almost identical with his (M. Gustave Ambert), and 
who, having obtained the needful funds, hopes really to start in March 
next for Cromsoe, whence he intends to push on to the pole by the 
Kara Sea and Nova Zembla. Some day there will be a gathering of 
nations on the veritable pole itself, and Britain will be absent: so 
much the worse for Britain’s reputation. 
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Africa has an equal hold with the Arctic regions upon our interest; 
but we have little to report from that quarter. Sir Samuel Baker is 
believed to be still at his Upper Nile exploration; but there have 
been no tidings of him since our last report. Nor has there been 
any satisfactory intelligence concerning Livingstone; his friends—and 
who would not be his friend?—anxiously await the return of an 
American gentleman, Mr. Stanley, who left the coast as a private ex- 
plorer in February last, intending, if possible, to communicate with 
the traveller. In Northern Africa we have received an acquisition 
to our knowledge of the topography and physical structure of the 
Atlas Mountains, the result of an exploration by Dr. Hooker, of Kew 
Gardens. From Asia we have received important information con- 
cerning the great Thibetian plateau, from British and Afghan explorers ; 
and Captain Burton has visited a tract of country east of Damascus, 
never before trodden by European feet. During the dawning year a 
party of English surveyors will complete the topography of the whole 
of the Holy Land west of the Jordan; while an American party will 
survey the regions to the east of the famous river. From America we 
have reports of two expeditions, with geological inquiries in view, to 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Coast—one under Professor 
Marsh, the other under Professor Hayden, both of which have been 
highly successful; important fossil collections having been obtained 
by both parties, including, zxter alia, the remains of a huge ptero- 
dactyl, a flying reptile, whose bones “indicate an expanse of wings not 
less than 20 feet;” and interesting observations of the geysers and 
boiling springs of the Yellow Stone River regions were made by the 
latter party. The little-known regions of Arigona and Southern 
Nevada have been traversed by Lieutenant Wheeler, and the famous 
canons of the Colorado and the Green River have been further 
explored by Major Powell. Extensive dredging operations along the 
Pacific Coast and across the Gulf Stream current have been com- 
menced by Professor Agassiz: it is anticipated that the results of this 
study of the physics and natural history of the deep sea will be more 
important than any that have yet been secured. The Baltic has been 
dredged, and its surface and under-currents observed by a German 
ship, the Pomerania; and Dr. Carpenter’s autumn labours in the Medi- 
terranean resulted in a demonstratinn of the positive existence of an 
outflowing under-current through the Straits of Gibraltar, concerning 
which there has been much disputation. Proposals have been made 
to the Admiralty for a four years’ dredging enterprise, and it is said 
that the authorities look with favour upon the scheme. From 
Italy there are rumours of submarine explorations, we presume in the 
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Mediterranean, in which photography is to play a part, an apparatus 
having been devised for taking light pictures of the “world below 
the sea.” 

New minerals, a dozen at least, have been discovered in various 
parts of the earth: mountains have been put under the magnifier, for 
a microscopic study of some of our British rocks and minerals has 
been advantageously made by Mr. J. A. Phillips; a long dispute has 
been carried on as to whether the oldest-known fossil, Eozoon Cana- 
dense, is really of organic character; and the completion of the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel has brought forth some interesting matters relating to 
the geology of the mountain penetrated, while proposals for tempera- 
ture and other experiments in the tunnel have been made by French 
and Italian savans. 

And here it appears proper to chronicle the appearance of the 
report of the Royal Commission appointed some five years ago to 
inquire into our coal supply and its probable duration. The essence 
of this report is that the grand aggregate of our available coal is 
146,480 millions of tons, a quantity which would last nearly 1,300 
years if our rate of consumption remained as at present: but our 
consumption increases enormously year by year, and, computing the 
duration of our supply by taking into account the ratio of this in- 
crease, it is found that we shall exhaust our store in 110 years. This 
period, however, may be considerably extended by more economical 
mining and by the invention of means for getting coal from greater 
depths than 4,000 feet, which is about the limit workable with present 
means. To these points attention will doubtless be directed. In rela- 
tion to this subject we record the invention of some coal-cutting 
machinery by Mr. George Simpson, in which the motive power is kept 
stationary while the tools move with the advancing cutting. Miners’ 
lamps, too, have received a fair share of inventive attention; several 
improvements for adding to their safety and increasing their illumina- 
ting power having been projected during the year; a safety apparatus 
for preventing shaft accidents has also been devised by a Barrow-in- 
Furness firm. 

Among the unabstruse achievements of the chemist’s laboratory, we 
have to note that hopeful experiments have been made with the view 
of obtaining malt without the tedious course of germination, the malt- 
ing being effected by steeping the grain in a dilute acid solution; and 
that an inodorous disinfectant, new to the public (chloride of alumi- 
nium), has appeared under the name of “ chloralum,” which, however, 
turns out to be an old substance put into a new light. Under the 
name of carboxygen a source of brilliant illumination has attained 
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some notoriety: as may be implied from the name, its brightness is 
obtained by feeding a hydrocarbon flame with oxygenated air. Among 
the researches begotten of French necessities, some investigations by 
Dr. Sée, upon the minimum food required by an adult man, possess 
an obvious interest. It was found that 970 grammes (about 2 Ib.) of 
solid food per diem must be about the lowest sustaining limit, and of this 
total, 100 grammes ought to be meat and 50 butter or lard. The 
highly nutritive properties of cacao were experimentally demonstrated 
by another investigator. A curious chemical discovery relates to the 
solvent power of ammonia upon certain metals; the metal sodium 
having been actually dissolved by that liquid, and a solution obtained 
possessing an intense blue colour and high tinctorial power. The 
colours of autumnal foliage have been found, by the researches of Mr. 
Sorby with his spectrum microscope, to arise from the existence of 
distinct yellow and red pigments, and not from the action of light 
upon the green colouring matter of leaves, as had previously been 
supposed. 

Electrical science has been advanced by some interesting dis- 
coveries by Mr. C. F. Varley in connection with the passage of 
electric currents through the atmosphere in its normal and rarified 
conditions, discoveries which may throw light upon some bewil- 
dering atmospheric phenomena, ball-lighting and the aurora polaris 
to wit. A new source of electricity, at present more curious than 
practically valuable, was found in the summer by Mr. St. Clair Gray, 
of Glasgow, who discovered that a strong and remarkably constant 
current was generated by the mutual action of phosphorus and 
sulphur suspended in sticks in a solution of caustic potash. Elec- 
tric illumination for light-houses, hitherto so expensive, promises 
to be cheapened considerably by a method, proposed by a French 
engineer, of making the light intermittent ; the quantity of electri- 
city required for a light flashing every two seconds being only 
one 10,o0oth part of that required for a constant light, while such 
a flashing light would be as effective as a continuous one. It is 
suggested that this system may be used for railway signalling. To 
the host of electrical inventions bearing the name of Wheatstone 
several have been added within our term. Foremost is a system 
of sympathetic clocks, all, though they are widely separated, made 
to indicate precisely the same time, by the passage of magneto- 
electric currents through them, which currents impel the seconds’ 
wheels, and hence the trains, of all the clocks synchronously ; and, 
what is most novel, drive the wheels continuously and without the 
jerk-and-stop action common to all ordinary pendulum and balance 
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clocks. Then he has devised a magnetic counter for recording the 
revolutions or oscillations of any part of a machine or the number 
of visitors passing into a building, &c. Lastly, he has invented a 
thermo-electric instrument for measuring the evaporation of water, 
and thus indicating the hygrometric condition of the air. An 
automatic ship’s rudder working by electro-magnetism, and actually 
controlled by the ship’s compass, is a curiosity that one would rather 
see in a show (and it was shown at the Naples Exhibition) than 
trust to in a sea voyage ; yet the invention deserves passing mention 
for its ingenuity. More to our notion of a practical steering appa- 
ratus is the electric check-string applied to modern broughams, by 
which orders to Jehu, on the box, are signalled by means of a handle 
conveniently placed within the carriage. 

We so closely identify motive power with coal and steam that 
we can hardly yet bring our minds to consider possible substitutes. 
But there is no good reason why we should regard the steam engine 
as unsurpassable. ‘The ammonia engine appears upon the horizon as 
a motive power that may, sooner or later, take a high place in 
moving the machinery of the world. In this engine ammonia 
vapour takes the place of steam, with high advantages in respect 
of economy and safety, since a*given amount of heat will produce 
a pressure of ammonia vapour four times as great as of water vapour. 
This engine has been actually employed to drive street cars in 
America. Then, as a substitute for coal for steam-generating, 
Messrs. Varley and Rochussen have proposed to burn an oxidi- 
sable metal, zinc for instance, which will evaporate four times as 
much water, weight for weight, as coal, while the resulting oxide 
may be reconverted into the,metal and used again. Another project 
for saving a portion of the vast quantities of fuel consumed by 
marine engines consists in making these engines to work partly by 
high pressure steam. ‘Compound engines,” as these are called, 
have been applied to numerous vessels during the past year, and 
their economy has been fully demonstrated. In the matter of 
railways, we remark the extensive adoption of the narrow gauge 
system which was inaugurated by Mr. Fairlie in the little Festiniog 
line. In India, Egypt, Russia, the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, and elsewhere, lines have been projected or completed 
having gauges varying little from 3 feet 6 inches. It appears 
probable that if our existing home lines to a certain extent pre- 
clude the extensive employment of any other gauge than the usual 
one, there will yet be a ‘change in our system of railway engineering 
consequent upon the manifested advantages of railways of simple 
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and light, and therefore inexpensive, construction. For short feeding 
lines these light, surface railways may be introduced with great 
advantages. A number of new railway breaks have lately been intro- 
duced; some worked by ordinary hand power, others by simple 
hydraulic machinery, and others, again, by steam power furnished 
by the locomotive. The exultations following the completion of 
that unparalleled achievement of railway engineering, the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel, will be so fresh in the mind that we need do no 
more here than concisely state that the tunnel, which was first 
conceived by M. Medail just thirty years ago, was commenced 
on August 15, 1857, from the Italian side at Bardonnechia, and 
from the French side at Fourneaux ; that all surveys for direction 
and levels of the boring were completed in the winter of 1858 ; 
that the borings were commenced from both sides on January 25, 
1863, and that the workmen met in the centre and shook hands on 
the 26th of December, 1870 ; that the total length of the tunnel is 
13,365 yards, and the greatest height of the Alps over it is 5,307 
feet : and, lastly, that the cost was in round numbers £ 2,400,000. 
Since the battle field is the only thorough testing ground for 
weapons and military schemes, it was natural that all possible in- 
formation should be gleaned concerning these subjects from the 
Franco-Prussian war. ‘The fortifications of Paris were happily un- 
assailed, and so far a great experiment was untried. The arms of 
the combatting nations were compared by their effects, and while the 
French artillery showed itself to be lamentably inefficient as com- 
pared with that opposed to it, the French small arm, the Chassepot, 
proved itself a far more effective weapon in every respect than the 
Prussian needle-gun. The on-looking nations were quick to apply 
the lessons which the campaign taught in this matter. We forthwith 
began experiments with mitrailleurs ; and the advisability of increasing 
the calibre of heavy guns having been abundantly certified, a new 
field-piece was adopted, with a bore of 3°6 inches and a powder 
charge of 3 lb. The controversy concerning muzzle and breech 
loading artillery has been set at rest with us for the present by the 
decision of a testing committee in favour of the former system; and 
as regards the material construction of guns, a steel barrel strength- 
ened with wrought iron coils has been decided upon as the best 
structure as yet devised. This will be recognised as the form 
employed by Colonel Fraser for his 35-ton gun—the triumph of the 
year in this department of engineering—from the 11°6 in. muzzle 
of which a projectile of 700 lb. weight is thrown. The recoil of guns, 
converted by Captain Moncrieff into a useful motion, has been made 
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to expend itself harmlessly by means of a hydraulic buffer invented 
by Colonel Clerk, R.A. 

Out of the many miscellaneous engineering and mechanical matters 
that claim mention we can only allude to a few. Firstly, there was 
an important controversy upon the effect of cold in facilitating 
the rupture of iron, in which those whose experiments showed a 
negative effect appeared to have the best of the argument—in spite 
of powerful testimony to the contrary derived from ordinary experi- 
ence. Secondly, we chronicle the invention of a wonderful drill, 
consisting of a jet of sand whose cutting effects are at first view marvel- 
lous, but at second view obvious enough. Thirdly, a new process for 
purifying iron from sulphur and phosphorus, by the application of 
iodine to the crude metal, has attracted considerable notice. Fourthly, 
a process of high merit for making artificial stone from a magnesium 
salt in conjunction with mineral substances has been devised by 
M. Sorel, a French chemist. Fifthly, we remark that the International 
Exhibition, though it brought to sight many interesting inventions and 
devices, scarcely contained a single novelty. 

An attempt was made during the year to frame a science out of 
what has hitherto been called spiritualism ; but with slight success. 
Mr. Crookes published some experiments tending to prove the 
existence of a ‘‘psychic force,” which experiments were severely 
handled in many quarters, most severely by the Quarterly Review 
in an article, attributed to Dr. Carpenter, which referred the psychic 
manifestations to unconscious muscular action, and commented 
strongly upon the scientific character of the experimenters and 
witnesses. Mr. Crookes’s best friends could wish that he had devised 
experiments of more exact character than those which were possible 
with an accordion in a cage under a table and a lever with a 
doubtfully located fulcrum. 

A Royal Commission on the Advancement of Science has sat 
during the year and presented one report—its first—embodying 
recommendations concerning the organisation of the Geological Sur- 
vey of Britain, the School of Mines, the Royal College of Chemistry 
and the School of Naval Architecture. Colonel Strange, one of its 
members, and the most powerful of pleaders for State aid to science, 
read an exhaustive paper on this subject before the Royal United 
Service Institution in the summer, in which he strongly advocated 
the establishment of a Permanent Commission for advising the 
Government upon all scientific questions. 

J. CARPENTER. 





PLAYERS OF OuR DAY. 


VI.—MR. CHIPPENDALE. 


T is often objected that those who are always extolling the 
departed glories of the stage, are dealing with some fanciful 
standard, and that this excellence is like the softness, 
colouring, and picturesqueness which time gives to an old 

abbey. ‘This perpetual encomium of the days of “Old Farren,” or 
of those of Garrick, is considered exaggerated, if not wholly unfounded, 
and acting is supposed to reach a tolerably average level in all gene- 
rations. Fortunately, we are not without means of making the 
comparison, and there is an actor or two who still exhibit tokens of 
the old school of playing. ‘These, of course, are comparatively faint 
and attenuated. Just as it is said that an imported workman loses his 
cunning by association, and soon comes down to nearly the same 
level as his fellows, so it becomes difficult for the solitary representa- 
tive of a particular dramatic school to avoid what may without 
offence be called, corruption. Foremost of these too rare waifs and 
strays must be placed a name—perhaps not so familiar to the crowd 
as that of Buckstone, or “ Toole,” but to the judicious, and those 
who relish real humour,—that of Chippendale. 

Now a curious and perhaps little thought of phenomenon in the 
old exploded school of acting was that of altering and fashioning the 
human face divine. The mere practising intellectual expression—of 
representing refined and deep-seated turns of emotion or character— 
of being thrown upon the unassisted aid of eye, mouth, and gesture, 
for representing interior and almost impalpable thought, led to an 
earnestness and exertion which, by repetition, left physical traces on 
the face or figure. The men and women who played in pieces of 
Congreve, Sheridan, Colman, or Murphy, would have found them- 
selves helpless as it were.without this aid. There was nothing to go 
on but the characters—no absurdities of dress—no “sensation” of 
scenery ; face, voice, and gesture had to be developed and elaborated ; 
the face above all. Mere verbal “ quips,”such as we find over- 
flowing in Mr. Robertson’s pieces, merely tickle the ear, like a pun 
or the answer to a riddle. But a sentence, which in itself had no 
special force, but which was meant to express the character of the 
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speaker, required a flavour, a colour, to produce any effect. One of 
the grand facial arts used to be the anticipation of the very words by 
a slowly gathering look; an anticipatory glimmer of the meaning ; 
and the face, thus exercised, gradually acquired a permanent air of 
sagacity and piquancy—it became the seat of a cloud of indistinct 
humours. Hence the charm of the old theatrical pictures and por- 
traits by Zoffany and others which arrest and charm us. We see the 
difference when we turn to the vacant, meaningless features of our 
present comedians who figure in popular cartes-de-visite. There isa 
set of little French lithographs which belong to the day of Louis 
Philippe, representing Grasset and some others of the humourists 
of the Palais Royal: and these little etchings—for they are no 
more—sly faces, grimly humorous—almost fascinate. Every dimple 
and freckle has a meaning and suggestion. A cloud of droll situa- 
tions i# posse float about them. The dramatic, in short, is there. 
Now Chippendale has this first grand requisite—gnarled walnutty 
features, quick penetrating eyes, expression in the lean shoulders 
and in the walk. Age has of course impaired these gifts, but the old 
power is still strong—in fact, stronger than it was before. Modern 
histrionic agility, those “ gymnastics” of voice and figure which are 
necessary to rouse flagging attention, are sure to decay; but true 
dramatic feeling never grows old. Nay, in those delightful, elabo- 
rately drawn, yet most natural old men which figure in so many of 
the old pieces, he is almost perfect. In Sir Anthony Absolute he is 
the living character itself. He has the proper leanness and wiriness, 
or conveys that idea; his voice the husky thinness. The old court 
suit fits him as if it were the dress in which he daily walks up the 
Haymarket. We, of course, have been merry enough on the well- 
known “heavy father” of such pieces ; and our comic writers have 
over and over again used up allusions to the “ I’ll disinherit you, you 
young dog!” “You shall marry her directly!” and the like. But 
this conventional figure is a mere vulgarity. It is invariably stuffed 
out of shape to convey corpulency ; the voice is pitched in a roaring 
stentorian key ; the cheeks are fat and red ; and a great stick thumps 
and bangs the floor. This is the stage old man belonging to our present 
school, which, on outside accessories, must be ticketted “Old Man” 
for vulgar ears and eyes. Howdifferent the Sir Anthony of Mr. Chippen- 
dale need not be insisted on ; and, not quite so needless to insist on, ¢ 
was a hundred times as effective. In his case it was the impetuous, testy 
father, fretted and really worried at being crossed in his darling plan ; 
at his wits’ end what to do; now scolding and threatening, now 
soothing—nervous, irritable ; his whole heart on his scheme, and 
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feeling that he was powerless and would be beaten in the contest. 
This treatment secures sympathy. But if we took an ordinary 
reputable actor of such parts, we know how it would and must be 
treated to produce effect. The result would be a ridiculous, 
vociferous old pantaloon, at whose speeches and perplexities we 
laugh, and for whom we have no sympathy. ‘True comedy is always 
based on a mixture of this emotion ; for human character, in even 
its queerest turns, is not a ridiculous spectacle, and always commands 
a respect and interest. Where it fails in this on the stage, it is no 
longer dramatic, but falls into another category—that of the mime 
and tumbling. 

Not to himself altogether does Mr. Chippendale, or any artist 
like him, owe this excellence: it is to the pieces in which he has 
practised. He is often compelled by the exigencies of duty to take 
this official part in thin, poor pieces. Then he does his.best—but 
there is nothing to be done—as in that overrated comedy, “ New 
Men and Old Acres.” There he became a cardboard profile—cut 
out, as it were, with a pair of scissors. He was feeble, tame. 
On his back seemed to be written “Observe, this is the o/d man of 
the piece.” But where there is a play of senile emotion—something 
after the ancient pattern,’as in that foreign play, “David Garrick” — 
he lights all up. There were passages in his Mr. Ingot of a 
surprising spirit. There is another class of piece, broader and 
coarser in texture, in which he is admirable—as in Uncle Foozle. 
Uncle Foozle is domesticated in the family of a newly-married young 
pair, which has been invaded by a mother-in-law. The latter feels 
that he is the chief enemy to the consolidation of her power, and 
struggles hard to eject him. ‘The old man’s chuckling indifference 
to her attacks—his almost selfish enjoyment of his comforts, his 
casehardness, his senile imperviousness to all hints—are worked out 
in the most mirth-moving manner. 

It is not what he says, but the way he says it; his very dearing 
conveys the whole plot of the piece. Long may this worthy and 
excellent actor flourish, By his aid we can understand “ Elia’s ” 
pleasant recollections of ‘some of the old actors.” Above all, always 
may he continue with the company in which he now finds himself, 
and not imitate the foolish desertion of another light of that 
establishment. There would be no place for him in those “scratch ” 
bands got together for the hastily-opened, hastily-closed new theatres. 
But there is no need of such caution: for he is well valued where he 
is, both in front of, and behind, the curtain. 
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VIIL—MR. FARREN. 


Mr. FarRREN, worthy son of a father of genius, deserves a remark- 
able place when we reckon up the meagre roll of British players. 
‘There is always something satisfactory in his playing : and though 
we may make objections, and come away dissatisfied with his con- 
ception of the character, we admit always that the acting has been 
good. Latterly he has been allotted some thin, watery parts, 
more formations of thin jelly than marked organisms, with nothing 
rich or substantial in them which the actor can feed on and convert 
into his own flesh or juices. Such was a character allotted to him in 
Mr. James Albery’s “Two Thorns,”—and with another in the re- 
cently produced “ Apple Blossoms.” In the dearth of a broad and 
coherent character it was almost amusing to see how conscientiously 
the player laboured to give effect by concentrating his exertion on 
detached passages, so that he could at least get dramatic expression 
out of a remark which conveyed, for instance, astonishment or anger. 
It was curious to see how scrappy and unsatisfactory even this 
legitimate exertion left the rest of the part. It was as though 
the owner of a handsomely decorated apartment were to think of 
freshing up the gilding, or the vivid reds: leaving the rest faded. 
If here we turn to, say one of Goldsmith’s characters, and the player 
finds a luxuriance which furnishes him with something new and 
fresh every time that he plays it, it is indeed like one of Bach’s 
“ preludes” to a musician, compared with that other’s—bach only in 
the termination of his name—‘“ Grande Duchesse.” It was very 
different when he came to play in “ Fernande,” where all his great 
gifts being matched by character, true passion arising naturally, 
and situations of extraordinary interest and power, his acting took 
«juite another tone; it gave the impression as of extract from real 
life. Nothing could be finer than his scene with Clotilde, and his 
struggle with her which ends in his thrusting her into the closet. 
And it is in parts like this, belonging to what may be called a French 
school, where jinesse of inflection and conversational sarcasm are 
active parts of the story, that Mr. Farren’s great strength lies. He 
acts with his face—that is, allows it to speak for him and anticipate 
his words: shows doubt, surprise, sly intelligence and secret amuse- 
ment passing over it. And if we consider it a moment, this is a high 
element of interest: for seeing, in a certain situation of moment 
these anticipatory revelations, we are left in doubt for a few moments 
as to whether his character will allow his speech or actions to cor- 
respond. Mr. Farren is certainly the only airy comedian of the 
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English stage who is a finished follower of the French school in 
these points—he has the dried, sharp, intelligent French face, with 
the mobile features ; a sort of amiably sardonic look, if we may use 
the expression, with that general air of attention to life and all 
going on, with too a quiet criticism within his own mind, and a 
rather severe judgment. Not only with his face does he act, but 
with his shoulders and arms. He has also that admirable elocution 
in which Charles Lamb so delighted, that bringing out the point 
of a telling sentence, due sharpness and emphasis, and that colouring 
it with the proper tone and inflexion. ll this may seem almost 
too elaborate a panegyric on Mr. Farren and might surprise him, 
as much as Mr. Ruskin’s raptures did Turner: but we are dealing 
collectively with this good actor in a bit of him here, another bit 
there, and from a different play. He has never had fair opportunities 
—he is one of the Ishmaelites—too good to rest the sole of his 
foot in one place for long together: obliged to pack up and begone, 
as the manager, he himself a brief lodger, has gone before him. He 
has come from the St. James’s Theatre, where the Vezins have taken 
possession, and amid whose vociferous roulades there would be no 
place for his chastened utterances. Yet, it must be confessed, he is 
unappreciated more or less. He is ranked high, but scarcely admired. 
Part of this must be placed to the account of his rather cold and 
“dissective” style being above the vulgar appreciation; partly 
to his being put to actin characters beyond his line; and 
partly to the account of some natural faults of his own. It is 
repeated by the critics—who, like the travelling solo singers find 
it convenient to repeat the one hackneyed song on every occasion 
—that Mr. Farren’s “old men” are unrivalled, recalling his 
father, &c. On the contrary, these impersonations are singularly 
weak and artificial. H® forces his testiness and acerbity, and he has 
not in his throat the unctuous hoarseness which the true veterans of 
the stage cultivate. He has neither the voice nor the energy for such 
part. There is an old actor at Dublin, Mr. Granby, who was trained 
in the Drury Lane school, whose “ Paul Pry” old man was worth 
a dozen of his: it was racy, unctuous, choleric, apoplectic, and cor- 
pulent. Mr. Farren was more a sour schoolmaster than an old officer. 
There is a great defect too—an over consciousness, which arises from 
that habit of pointing his sayings, which makes his dialogue so smart 
and lively where he has to assume an airy character and pleasant 
innocence. This imparts a stiffness and a “lumbering” movement. 
This is seen in a charming little piece called, I think, “‘ The Secret 
Agent,” and in which Mr. Farren takes the leading character, which 
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is of a highly dramatic order. Indeed, it is instructive to take this 
piece, which is a French one, and place it beside any of our average 
native dramas, and nothing could show better the wrong “tack” on 
which we are going; and this, too, at the risk of a wearisome itera- 
tion of the conventional praise of what is indeed the only existing 
school of writing and acting. The motif here is a simple French 
Priest, full of a rustic confidence which brings him fearlessly into the 
presence of the Minister of Police and other functionaries, who by 
some delusion take him for a “ secret agent.” Some events fall out 
very apropos, but very naturally, for this theory, and he is formally 
recognised, and able to exert his interest for his family. I venture 
to say there is nothing in the whole range of the drama more elegant 
or more dexterous than the management of this little plot; or one 
that gives more intellectual pleasure ; for the most genuine elements 
of dramatic enjoyment are present ; the most agreeable and natural 
mental mystification, which we follow as curiously as we would such a 
thing in real life. There is the charming simplicity of a good and honest 
nature, such as is told of the Abbé, unconsciously the object of the 
madentendu, and as unconsciously helping to carry it forward ; there 
is the mystification of the less honourable agents ; our pleasure at the 
substantial character of the advantages gained by the chief personage. 
Now the charm and interest of such a character depends entirely on 
the most perfect air of ignorance at the imbroglio going on about it. 
The more simple the donhomie the more engaging will it be ; in fact, 
the whole drama and situation, s in the character; the others are 
mere figures. Now here Farren is out of place—it was a laborious 
business—he was thinking of “ pointing” the good “things” of the 
part, as he would do some of the artificial sentiments of “‘ The School 
for Scandal.” He seemed to be impressing the situation on the 
audience, and really showed by a sort of “‘fussiness” that he knew 
what was the true state of affairs. ‘This “easiness” and airiness, 
which is so charming in the French actors ; this gliding over the part, 
as though no one were listening or looking, is the highest style of 
comedy acting. But all this comes of the vagabond state of the 
profession—this running from one house to the other—just as a 
servant changes his place; and though this be an unsavoury com- 
parison, yet ever the test of a good servant is his staying long in one 
place. But on the stage a house closes abruptly and the players are 
discharged, and instantly take service at another house ; the condition 
of that service is to do whatever work they may be put to, especially 
in the “new play” that is coming out. And so actors of the quality 
of Mr. Farren have to play old men or young men indifferently ; the 
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choleric or amiable, as they shall be required. It has come to this, - 
indeed, that there are only two theatres in London where there is a 
standing company—the Haymarket and the little Prince of Wales’s. 
The former can really boast of some sound, steady, weighty acting, 
such as that of Mr. Chippendale, Mr. Buckstone (bating of course 
the decay for age), Mr. Howe, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and Mr. 
Everill. The Prince of Wales’s is unrivalled in what may be called 
the Robertsonian drama, though there are signs of tameness owing 
to the limited scope of these dramas. There has lately been 
some talk of a State theatre by Mr. Tom Taylor and his friends, 
and the law of such speculations seems to be always a fresh 
start with anything bran new. Better would it be to take and 
remodel something already existing: and nothing could be more 
suited than the Haymarket Theatre. It has the old prestige of legiti- 
macy and handsome associations, a good situation ; it is constructed 
on the model of Garrick’s Drury Lane, and is excellently adapted 
for the drama pure and simple. I could fancy a model company 
assembled here. I would have Mr. Chippendale, were it only for 
his capital Sir Anthony Absolute ; Mr. Farren, Miss Herbert, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Vezin: Mr. Irving, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, 
Mr. Phelps, perhaps Mr. Rowe, Miss Amy Sedgwick, and others of 
the same stamp. A safe guide for exclusion would be any grotesque 
gifts, which help the actor to stand alone, and be entirely inde- 
pendent of others. For a true actor is one who takes his part in 
exhibiting a play, not one who uses a play to exhibit himself, and 
without going through the invidious task of specifying names, the 
reader by applying this test can readily supply the names of those 
who could find no scope for their talents at such a house. 

To return to Mr. Farren. It is a real entertainment to see this 
gentleman in pieces of the French school, and his playing in the 
“Happy Pair” with Miss Herbert was, and though the piece is a 
réchaugfé of one that has appeared in various shapes, and has sprung 
from the genial mother of all, the French stage, it is of a class that 
is always elegant and entertaining. Here it is to be impressed, that 
the rather artificial emphasis and accentuation, which belongs to the 
old comedy, brings excellent effect, for it seems a mistake to suppose 
that the new every-day delivery customary off the stage is sufficient. 
This is the shallowest view, and it is a rock on which many of the 
“young gentlemen” and ladies of the stage make shipwreck. It 
should be remembered that a play is an arbitrary selection of the 
most effective bits both of action as well as of speech brought 
together within a brief time, all the “dead level” of life being, as 
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it were, cut away, and only the essential—the “ extractum,” left. As 
a series of events are crowded into the space of a couple of hours, so 
must there be the same economy of speech and sentiments, and 
each speech as far as meaning goes ought to convey what half a dozen 
sentences would do in real life: a great help to this enrichment of 
words and multiplying the meaning is this exaggeration of emphasis. 
Nothing can be more concentrated or more a challenge to attention 
than this manner of Mr. Farren’s, for he produces the effect of inces- 
sant variety, that variety of expression and trifling emotion which is 
so excellent in comedy. Having spoken thus freely of this excellent 
actor’s merits and demerits, it remains only to be said, that he is 
beyond question one of the half dozen on the British stage who is 
entitled to the name of actor in its legitimate sense, and to a high 
place even among these. When he has the opportunity of 
expending his powers on characters not so thin and watery as those 
of Captain Penryn, and the married gentleman played in “ Two 
Thorns,” there will be a vein of power developed that will surprise 
our time. 








A CHRISTMAS. IN THE CANADIAN 
BUSH; 
OR, MY FIRST MOOSE. 


EFORE starting last autumn for a trip to Canada, where 
I hoped to get up a few hunting excursions after the 
red-deer and moose of the country, I remember well the 
YO difficulty I experienced in obtaining good and reliable 
information from brother devotees of the rifle as to the modus operandi 
best calculated to ensure success in such expeditions; and I then 
and there determined that, should fortune favour me, I would on my 
return frame a concise account of any hunt I might undertake, in the 
hope that it might prove not only interesting, but perhaps useful as 
well to those whom chance or inclination might dispose to follow 
in my steps. Warnings innumerable I received, it is true, as to 
frost-bite, untrustworthiness of Indians, the difficulties of transport 
and dangers of travelling in the intense frosts of a Canadian winter ; 
but really practical hints as to what to take and what not to take— 
what to wear, and how to organise the hunt—were few and far 
between; and very different would have been my preparations could 
I have then been told what I have since learnt from that best of all 
teachers in sporting matters, actual experience in the field. 

I am induced to offer the above remarks to a certain extent as an 
apology for introducing into an account of a mere sporting incident 
details on such points as are only of interest to the intending hunter, 
but which it is necessary he should be well up in if he would come 
successfully out of his hunt, and which I myself should have been 
glad to have met with in print before leaving on my tour. Having 
said thus much by way of preface, I cannot, I think, do better than 
betake myself at once to my note-book, and endeavour to drill into 
shape the many jottings in pen and pencil that disfigure the leaves 
of that much prized, but most disreputable looking, of vade mecums. 

During the months of October and November my comrade and 
myself had made one or two expeditions from Ottawa after the ordi- 
nary red-deer of Canada, with more or less success ; but all operations 
after the main object of our ambition, the mighty moose, had of 
necessity been postponed until the advent of that indispensable ally, 
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the snow. Whether the huge bush fires that raged during the recent 
summer in the neighbourhood of Ottawa had so singed Father Winter 
as to drive him altogether out of his reckoning I know not, but it 
was not until the third week in December that he shook himself 
together, and allotted us the necessary three feet of snow (the 
minimum depth for moose hunting), combined with a frost that 
looked like lasting, and promised bright skies and still weather 
for our peregrinations in the remote fastnesses of the bush. After 
one or two delusive falls, however, the snow came down in 
right earnest at last. Every wheeled vehicle disappeared from the 
streets as if by magic; fur caps, fur coats, fur gloves, frozen mous- 
tachios, and red nose-tips were the order of the day, and we lost not 
an hour in taking the hint and preparing for our projected hunt. 
Happily for us, we had been furnished from home with letters to an 
English gentleman long resident in Canada, a keen and enthusiastic 
sportsman himself, and one who never tired or flagged in his efforts to 
ensure sport for those who were lucky enough to number themselves 
among his friends. Let those who will profess themselves indif- 
ferent to the advantages of carrying out letters of introduction to a 
strange land, saying that their movements are hampered thereby, that 
the letters are only sometimes of use and always a trouble, with 
many other equally unsatisfactory reasons: for my part I do not 
hesitate to say that in Canada, of all the countries I have yet visited, 
to obtain sport you must obtain introductions, and those good ones, 
or give up any idea of returning with the satisfactory reflection that 
your work has been done well. It is not necessary to look far for 
a reason for this: every year desultory shooting in the neighbourhood 
of accessible places is becoming more common in the Dominion, 
and every year the facilities for real sport are necessarily more 
restricted: the deer are driven also from their accustomed haunts, 
not only by man but from time to time by the vast summer fires, 
those dread scourges of a Canadian forest, taking up fresh ground 
more and more difficult to get at, and, what is of greater importance 
still, more difficult to get trustworthy information about. The 
residents only, and the Indians who have been from season to season 
in their pay as guides and hunters can put the stranger in the 
right road, and by far the majority of the utter failures expe- 
rienced by hunting parties from home are due to the want of 
knowledge where to seek game on the part of the disappointed 
“gunners.” The Indians, knowing nothing of their employers for 
the nonce, and looking upon them only as reservoirs whence dollars 
may be drawn, will not take them to the good hunting grounds 
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when it pays them as well (or even better, as involving more time, 
consequently more pay) to do the reverse; and thus the hunters 
grumble, and the Indians pocket their wages, and lay the want of 
success to the credit of the fires. 

Under the able guidance of our experienced friend, however, we 
had little to fear from these pitfalls, and to him we repaired in the 
first instance, with the comfortable reliance that everything would 
be done to ensure our “‘ getting blood ”—and done, too, in the right 
way. At once his chief-hunter and factotum, an Iroquois half-breed, 
named Eustache, was summoned, and told on peril of his future 
prospects to get news of fresh ground where moose had been seen, 
and report on it forthwith. Of course the fellow knew of the necessary 
spot, and became eloquent on its transcendent merits as a hunting 
ground. It lay, he told us in a jargon of his own—part English, part 
French, and a good deal “ hand and eye ”—about one hundred miles 
to the north and west of Ottawa, and had barely been reached as yet 
by the lumberers, while road there was none and moose there were 
many. A lake some fifteen miles in length was in this district, 
named, as near as I could ever make out (for it had no written 
appellation), Lake Gimeaux; and at its nearer end a “shanty” was 
in occupation by some far-away lumberers, but not a hut existed on 
its shores, and all inland the mighty moose roamed as he pleased 
through maple forests and interminable bush, making his “ yard ” 
amid the pathless wastes of snow, and only awaiting the coming of 
him (Eustache) to fall before our unerring rifles. Then, too, the 
venerable grandfather and chief of our eloquent guide had his camp 
* somewhere” in that region—Eustache, clearly, was not blind to the 
advantage of a family distribution of our dollars—and to him 
Heaven had given a son swift of foot and sure of eye, a mighty 
hunter to whom distance was as nothing and fatigue unknown. With 
these as allies, the forest should re-echo to the crack of our breech- 
loaders ; he (Eustache) should have more meat than he could eat ; 
and the “ Boss” (that is, myself) should return laden with horns and 
skins. Hoping far more than we believed, we next proceeded to 
open communications with a large owner of forest in whose employ- 
ment were the lumberers aforesaid, and who had a depét of supplies 
and so forth called the Farm, situated at the end of civilisation 
on the road we were about to follow. This gentleman, who was 
personally known to our friend, received our application with true 
Canadian hospitality and generosity, providing us with a letter to all 
and every of his emp/oyés whom we might meet in our wanderings, 


enjoining them to put all they had at our disposal, and assist us in 
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every way in their power—an injunction they carried out, one and 
all, in a spirit that has earned them our warmest gratitude. 

So far, all was well. The next question was the means of 
transport to and from our hunting ground. As faras the Farm we 
thought we should find the road “broken,” as it is termed when 
sleighs have passed to and fro over the snow; but beyond that all 
was uncertainty (the most delightful element, by the way, that can 
enter into an undertaking of the sort we were upon) ; and we should 
have to trust to the Indian traineaux, or small sledges dragged by 
hand, for the conveyance of our kit, and to our adroitness on the 
indispensable snow-shoes for the conveyance of ourselves. We 
decided, then, upon contracting for two “cutter” sleighs, capable of 
carrying two persons each besides the driver, and drawn each by 
two sturdy little animals, quite up to doing their forty or fifty miles 
a day over the snow; and for these we agreed to pay the sum of 
45 dollars on our return, it being a proviso that one sleigh, driver, 
and pair of nags should remain at the Farm during the time we were 
up in the bush, as a means of keeping open our communication with 
the town, and to ensure our being able to get back in case of 
accident, illness, or other casualty. A most excellent arrangement 
this afterwards turned out to be. 

Nothing left to do now but to pack tents, get in stores, look care- 
fully to the rifles, have one last good dinner and glass of incomparable 
toddy with our prince of hosts, and we should be ready to face the 
road; with the glorious prospect before us of fourteen days and 
nights under canvas, with the thermometer playfully ranging from 
10° to 30° below zero, Fahrenheit, and not a soul to interfere 
with our wanderings from the “last shanty” to the North Pole. As 
I write, I almost feel again the keen anxiety with which I looked 
forward to the start, and sorry indeed should I be to think that it 
will never again fall to my lot to make one on a similar expedition. 
A run across the Atlantic, say by the Allan line of steamers, is a 
mere affair of ten days, and one is landed in Quebec; then, ho! for 
Ottawa and the big forests of the North, the utter stillness of the 
snow-clad bush stretching away on every hand to the unknown 
distance, and all the delights of a winter’s hunt! But this will 
never do—the space allotted me here is somewhat more circumscribed 
than my hunting grounds over there, and we are net yet even in the 
sleighs ; besides, too, it will not do to start yet, after my protestation 
as to useful hints, without a word or two as to our equipment for 
the trip upon which we were about to enter. 

First, then, as to tents. Some say, If possible, do not go under 
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canvas at all, but find out some deserted shanty or log hut, and 
camp there—excellent advice but for this one drawback: that you 
must, in that case, suit your hunting to your camping, instead of the 
reverse as, of course, should be the rule ; and, again, the facility 
afforded one by tents in shifting ground makes them, in my opinion, 
indispensable. We were furnished with a small marquee tent, with 
second top, and fitted with a block tin stove and telescopic chimney, 
roomy enough for two men, and tolerably warm in the immediate 
proximity of the stove when the latter was heated to a red heat. 
Our second tent was a lean-to for the Indians, capable of accommo- 
dating six men, but entirely open to the air on one side; this 
exposed side, however, faced the huge log fire such as is seen 
nowhere out of the Canadian bush, and the result was a warmer 
and better sleeping berth than our own. The hunter must provide 
blankets at the,rate of from four to six for each Indian, and it is 
always well to have some spare ones, as a scout or stray Indian may 
turn up, and could only live through the night else by robbing the 
others of some of theirs. Provisions should consist mainly of pork, 
biscuit, tea, sugar, and tobacco for the men. In laying them in, it 
is well to remember that every pound weight saved is so much to the 
good when once out of the sleighs; at the same time an Indian 
must be quite unstinted in his food and tea if he is to work well and 
make himself “generally useful.” Half a pound of pork per man 
per day is a low estimate, but will, of course, suffice if the hunter 
meets with game ; three large captain’s biscuits per man per day will 
disappear to a moral, while the supply of tea should be unlimited— 
a large kettle of the same being always kept over the fire ready for 
use at all hours of the day and most hours of the night. 

Luxuries may be added according to space and a man’s powers of 
roughing it. I never went out without one or more small cases of 
curry powder that I brought with me from home, and a few pounds: 
of rice and a stray half dozen of onions squeezed in here and there, 
wherever there was room. Marmalade, sardines, and pickles take 
up not much space, but are just as well left out. A few bottles of 
rum are indispensable, I think, but the fewer the better, and these 
should be carefully kept concealed from the Indians, or it would be 
a bold man who answered for the consequences. N.B. A bottle of 
rum rolled up in a thick boating jersey makes an excellent pillow at 
night—as far, that is, as preserving the rum goes. One should not 
forget, either, a few common wooden pipes and brass match-boxes ; 
the Indians are pleased with them, and they are infinitely better than 
presents of powder. 
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As to rifles, a small volume might be written on the respective 
merits of single or double, light or heavy, small bore or heavy 
conical ball, &c., &c. ; but on one point there is no dissentient voice. 
Let the rifle be what it may in other respects, it must be a breech- 
loader. To struggle with a “ puzzle-loader ” on snow-shoes, and the 
thermometer at “ 30° below,” pulling off two or three gloves to get at 
a cap, and dropping ten before you could hold one, would be a rash 
undertaking indeed. In other respects, a rifle that is good in one 
country, I have always held, is good in another, and I would say: 
let each man please himself, and “hold straight.” It is as well to 
discard the solid leather gun-case on starting for the bush; you 
cannot carry your own rifle in travelling, and you increase the weight 
unnecessarily by taking the leather case, whereas, by the adoption of a 
good waterproof case lined with thick flannel for the rifle, a small bag 
for cleaner, nipple wrench and spare springs, turnscrew, and odds and 
ends—not omitting a little bottle of oil, and another containing 
ready-loaded cartridges sufficient to last you the trip—you may 
almost ignore your battery as contributing to weight at all. I wore 
constantly a small-sized “six-shooter” and sheath knife, and the 
argument that I never had occasion to use the former, and might 
therefore have dispensed with it, I do not think holds water ; as the 
presence of a charmer of that nature I have elsewhere found a 
preventive of disagreeables, which I look upon as in every way more 
desirable than a cure. I think now I have run through the list ; for 
as to axes, hatchets, ropes, &c., &c., they all go under the general 
term of tent equipage, and, with the kettle and frying pans, pass 
unnoticed—unless forgotten. 

I must not dwell long on the incidents of the road, full of novelty 
as they were to one who was for the first time going into the bush 
during the depth of a Canadian winter. Wrapped from head to foot 
in furs, and with vast pipes filled with that best of tobaccos, Virginia 
leaf, my comrade and myself started about midday on the 21st of 
December, for an easy drive to the Quio village, distant about thirty- 
five miles from Ottawa, and were followed by the second sleigh con- 
taining our “ head-keeper” Eustache, and his brother-in-law Joe ; the 
latter to officiate as cook and camp-watcher. Five hours’ drive 
brought us to the hospitable door of Mrs. Bene, widow, who provided 
us with a welcome dinner of exceedingly weak tea and of pre- 
ternaturally tough beef, the invariable meal of the country inns 
out here. This worthy woman was no less loquacious than 
hospitable, and had barely recovered her equilibrium from the 
rude shock she had sustained in the advent of H.R.H. Prince 
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Arthur and suite, who had honoured her with a visit the pre- 
ceding year while engaged in a similar pursuit to our own. She had 
entertained the Prince, and was determined that it should be no fault 
of hers if any guest left without being thoroughly aw fait as to what 
His Royal Highness ate, said, did, and possibly thought on that 
auspicious occasion. His bed was an object of peculiar veneration, 
which it certainly deserved, as it was the only one in Canada 
long enough for a tall man to sleep in at full length. Off again soon 
after daylight, with a drive of forty miles before us over an execrable 
road to Mr. G——’s farm, where we were to spend our last night 
under a roof. It was bitterly cold driving ; the thermometer marking 
10° below zero, Fahrenheit ; and before we had gone three miles my 
moustache froze so tight to my beard that it was a work of some diffi- 
culty to squeeze the inevitable pipe in between my lips—but I got 
used enough to this by that day week. The road lay over wide tracks of 
open country, marked by snake fences visible here and there through 
the snow, and at times plunged abruptly down through ravines and 
huge pine forests, through whose heavily laden snow-covered branches 
the sun bright overhead failed to penetrate in the remotest degree. 
In this broken ground shooting the hills became the exciting feature 
of the drive. At a hand gallop our little pair of nags dashed down 
the steepest declines, shaving the stems of the lofty pines and more 
treacherous stumps that everywhere bordered the track, and avoiding 
them as it seemed at times almost by a miracle. Once down, it was 
the invariable custom to pull up on the level and watch the descent 
of No. 2 sleigh, the occupants of which had waited on the top to see 
how it fared with us, to ensure a clear run for themselves. No sooner 
were we halted, than, with a volley of shouts and verbal directions 
from the driver, amid a cloud of snow, dry and light as dust, and 
swaying to and fro among the pinestumps, and around the awkward 
corners, came No. 2 on our tracks, escaping the same apparently 
inevitable smash by the same seeming miracle ; then once more 
reunited, we were away again till another juvenile precipice entailed 
a repetition of the performance. With many hairbreadth escapes, but 
luckily no accident, we reached the Farm about dusk—having had a 
long and wearisome halt in the middle of the day amid a crowd of 
lumberers and teamsters, more drunk than sober, who were going up 
country with the last supplies of the year. Arriving at the Farm, 
utterly unexpected, our letter ensured us at once a most kind and 
cheery reception : the toughest of all tough beef was cooked on the 
spot, and a draught of capital milk supplied the place of the everlasting 
tea. ‘Then my comrade and I turned in on the top of the same bed— 
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there was but one—and putting our mocassins under the stove, and 
piling every rug and cloak we possessed on to ourselves, slept till near 
daybreak the sleep of the weary. Again on the road with the first streak 
of day and an unknown distance before us to traverse to the “ shanty ” 
on the Lake, where the sleighs were to leave us and we were to take 
to the traineaux and snow-shoes. ‘The frost had increased greatly in 
intensity, and the cold of the day before was a mere bagatelle to this. 
On the large thermometer at the Farm the mercury stood at 18° 
below zero, and there was every prospect of the frost increasing 
yet further—the weather continuing, happily, perfectly still, and the 
sun bright and clear overhead. This day’s drive was a repetition of 
the last, but through a wilder,country, and over, if possible, a more 
desperately bad road: we were also anything but certain of our way, as 
here we had only the track used by the lumber-men to bring down 
their timber to the Farm, and to take up their stores in return; but with 
only one divergence from the right path, our driver being a real 
good man in the bush, we struck the shore of the Lake about 
two p.m., and an hour after had reached the “shanty” we were in 
quest of. 

I do not think the most phlegmatic of mortals could be otherwise 
than astonished and interested on being suddenly ushered into a 
lumberer’s shanty in the far-away recesses of the forest. The most 
striking feature of the structure of the shanty itself is the absence—of 
what would you suppose, gentle reader, ina “house” designed to 
shelter you at times from 50° to 60° of frost ?—merely of the roof— 
that is all! The shanty is open to the sky, all but a ledge of some 
six or eight feet extending inwards from the four upright side walls, 
and serving to protect the tiers of bunks in which the hardy fellows 
who spend five long months exposed to all the rigours of a merciless 
winter sleep comfortably through the coldest nights. But then the 
cheery fire that cccupies the whole centre of the floor and pours its 
volume of thin blue wood-smoke and hosts of starry sparks up through 
the gaping space overhead and out into the frosty air is a fire indeed ! 
Day and night, for weeks and months, it burns on unextinguished. 
There is no lack of firewood for the lumberer: even should the big 
stores heaped around fail him towards the last, he has a reserve in the 
forest ready to his hand : a rap or two toascertain if the stem be dry 
or rotten, and then a shower of blows from his deftly wielded axe, not 
one of which fails to ‘tell,’ and the giant pine, or better still red 
cedar, comes crashing and tearing down through his fellows to the 
ground, and is food for the merry blaze within. Around this noble 
fire are ranged benches close to the log walls of the hut, on which the 
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men take their meals and lounge and smoke afterwards before turning 
into their bunks. Only at one spot the bench is cut away, or ends 
abruptly, and there a small stool, the seat of honour, the throne of the 
“* Boss,” faces a little plank slab projecting from the wall, that serves 
him, and him only, as that otherwise unknown article of luxury, a 
table. With the exception of the moss and mud that fill the interstices 
of the logs composing the wall, not a bit of anything but wood is used 
in building these shanties, and the only implement of the builders is 
their ever ready axe. 

Into such a domicile as this we entered, and were at once made 
welcome, and regaled on white bread of the best, frozen fat pork, 
and capital tea without milk or sugar. It does not sound a fasci- 
nating repast to sit down to after a thirty miles drive on such a morn- 
ing, but hunger gave a zest even to the frozen pork ; we made an 
excellent meal, and thoroughly enjoyed the pipe that followed, lolling on 
the benches, and watching the men’s dinners cooking in a huge black 
pot suspended over the fire. But this was not a time to be idle, so 
the ashes of the pipes were knocked out, and we prepared at once 
for work. The shanty was full—not a spare bunk to be had, and 
though the men would very possibly have made room for us somehow 
on their return in the evening, we determined not to put them to 
the trouble, but decided on getting acclimatised to our marquee tent 
that very night. I, too, had to start off with Eustache on a long 
tramp to the camp of his grandfather, who lived “ somewhere” about 
there ; and as it was to be my first essay in snow-shoes, I wanted all 
the daylight I could save. Accordingly I left my friend E with 
Joe and the lumbermen’s “ cook” (that is, the man whose turn it is to 
remain at the shanty for the day while the others are absent in the 
woods) to pitch our tent outside, and started on my search with 
Eustache for the Indian’s camp. 

It was after three p.m. when we got away, and we were uncertain 
as to the distance; but fortunately our road lay along the Lake, on the 
brink of which we expected to find the place we sought, so that the 
chance was a good one for a novice on snow-shoes. I had heard a 
good deal, before coming out, of the difficulty and fatigue of walking 
in this novel foot-gear; but provided the surface of the snow on 
which the first attempt is made be level, I do not think a tyro in the 
art need anticipate either difficulty or misadventure. Be this as it 
may, under Eustache’s able guidance, and following carefully in his 
track as he shuffled away in front of me, I managed to get over my 
four miles without a fall, and with little or no extra fatigue. After 
some search, we struck the camp just as it got thoroughly dark, and 
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at once encountered a charge of dogs, fierce of aspect, but timid of 
heart, that skedaddled yelling in chorus on the first outbreak of 
hostilities. Following up the routed pack, we came on a little 
shanty, built like a tiny model of the one we had recently left—an 
idea borrowed by the clever old Indian, doubtless, from his neigh- 
bours the lumbermen. With scant ceremony, Eustache pushed aside 
the propped-up door of his grandfather’s abode, and without more 
ado we entered. Although the entrance of General von Moltke and 
his pious and Imperial master with drawn sword into a Belgian 
barrack-room would not be a more unlooked-for or out-of-the-way 
event, as far as the inmates of the respective abodes were concerned, 
than this visit of Eustache and myself to his shanty, old Simon 
showed neither surprise nor alarm at our coming; he rose slowly 
from his log, and, as I advanced to shake hands, took his pipe from 
his lips, polished his horny fist by passing it over the back of his 
nether garments, and giving me a grip that spoke well for his muscle 
at seventy-two years of age, resumed his pipe, and coolly waited for 
us to speak. Not so his family. Four women and any number of 
children had been gathered round him as we entered, but in the 
twinkling of an eye they dived into every corner and recess of the 
hut without an attempt at imitating the stoical composure of the old 
gentleman. Perhaps it was as well they did, for in the privacy of 
their family circle, and thanks, doubtless, to the heat of the fire and 
restricted nature of aforesaid circle, they had clearly become imbued 
with the notiom that it was summer; and the stoical composure of 
their visitor would have been more severely tried than it was had not 
a good deal of cloaking and shawling gone on before they ceased 
glaring out from their respective nooks and reappeared in the light of 
the fire. Then, too, from a bunk near the door, Shah-ween (the mighty 
hunter in whose praise Eustache had exhausted his eloquence) 
emerged and came forward to take part in the matter in hand. 
This man took my fancy very much; he was a fine strapping fellow 
in the prime of life, and as he looked me straight in the face when 
we shook hands, I could not help thinking he had just the same 
calm yet wide-awake glance of the eye which one sees and admires in 
the best deer-stalkers of the Highlands. 

Up to this time, some four or five minutes after our entrance, not a 
word had been spoken on either side, and the silence was becoming 
embarrassing. I felt that it had devolved upon me to break it, but 
not speaking above a dozen words of Iroquois, I was rather at a loss 
how to do so. I knew Iroquois for a moose, a deer, a dog, His 
Satanic Majesty, and “hot water ;” and there my knowledge of the 
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interesting language ended. But as something had to be done, I shot 
‘‘moose” at the old gentleman, accompanied with a tender of my 
tobacco-pouch, and, after solemnly filling my pipe, took a seat by 
the fire, with the intention of coming to some arrangement before 
leaving. Forthwith the palaver commenced, and my patience was 
sorely taxed before its conclusion. Little as I could understand the 
Indians, it was nevertheless evident to me that the old man was sug- 
gesting every difficulty to my expedition he could devise or invent, and 
that Eustache was combating them, more or less successfully. But I 
had been forewarned of this before starting, so after a time cut it short 
by saying, zié Eustache, that I knew there were moose in the neighbour- 
hood ; that if Simon and his son came as hunters they would have 
a dollar and a half per diem each, and a present if I “ got blood ;” 
and that if they didn’t come, and on my terms, I should go on alone. 
This is, I am told, the only way for a stranger to get sport. Each 
“‘ district ” in the woods is apportioned to some one or more Indians, 
and they never trespass on each other’s domains ; naturally the occu- 
pant of any particular district looks on the moose to be found there 
as his game, and guards it as jealously as does a Suffolk sportsman his 
preserves at home. If the stranger comes merely to rob him of his 
game, the Indian will of course thwart him if he can ; but when it is_ 
made worth his while he mostly (not always even then) assists to the 
best of his knowledge and means. This used not to be so in former 
days; but the system has sprung up from the facilities the Indians 
have discovered for disposing of the heads, antlers, and skins of the 
moose to tourists and others; and once established will become 
extinct doubtless only with the moose themselves—the latter even- 
tuality not being so remote, alas! at the present rate of slaughter, as 
the lover of bush sport would desire. 

But to resume—the almighty dollar carried the point of course in 
the end, and when coupled with my evident determination to go 
ahead alone if they did not join forces, made both old Simon and 
Shah-ween as zealous as they had hitherto been lukewarm in the 
cause. Shah-ween discovered on the spot that he could speak 
French and understand a little (remarkably little) English, and 
matters were rapidly brought to a satisfactory conclusion. More 
tobacco and an offer of tea, which was declined with thanks, pre- 
ceded my start “home,” and by the light of a brilliant moon and 
countless stars that seemed pendant half-way between heaven and 
earth, Eustache and I shuffled over the long pull back, and I spent 
my first night under canvas well satisfied with progress so far and 
with the day’s work. 
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Behold us, then, the following morning, the 24th of December, at 
an early hour bidding adieu to our good friends the lumberers, and 
off into the veritable bush, under the guidance of our Indians alone. 
Happily our route lay along the Lake, and the going was tolerable 
except in places that were “soft,” and as such to be avoided or 
scuffed over in the best way that could be devised. These soft 
places at such a time and with the intense frost then existing puzzled 
me very much; but a lumberman who subsequently brought my kit 
off from the camp in his sleigh explained the matter thus :—Far 
earlier in the year than Christmas the body of the Lake freezes suffi- 
ciently to catch and hold any snow that may fall, and this first-formed 
ice increases in thickness, downwards, as the frost intensifies ; but a 
partial or temporary thaw converts the covering of snow into slush, 
which again freezes, perhaps in a few hours, and holds an additional 
layer of snow, which last may swell to any depth subsequently from 
three feet to six or eight feet. This causes a general state of rottenness 
above the original stratum of good ice, in places peculiarly affected 
by eddies of wind, springs, currents, or what not, and I have seen 
horses well up to their knees in broken ice and slush, without, how- 
ever, their driver appearing at all to anticipate their going any farther 
through. 

That morning on the Lake was severe work before it was over. 
In addition to the thermometer having reached 28° below zero, 
Fahrenheit, we were exposed to a slight breeze on the open parts 
of the Lake that first brought us to a sense of the real amount of cold 
we were experiencing: moustache and beard, eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, became lumps of hard ice, as if by magic; and when in 
“soft” places our feet got wetted in the slush, our mocassins and 
snow-shoes froze hard and fast as speedily as we could withdraw the 
foot. Each Indian carried a small branch of a tree stuck in his 
girdle, with which he belaboured his legs and snow-shoes after a soft 
spot had been “run,” breaking off the instantaneously formed ice in 
small lumps and flakes, and getting all clear for a fresh start on the 
good snow. Our traineaux, moreover, were heavily laden, and there 
was no previous track laid to harden the snow, so that the Indians 
could not get along with anything like speed. About eleven o’clock 
we had done but four or five miles, and camp had to be pitched 
before dark, or woe betide the entire party; so we called a halt, 
abandoned everything we could possibly do without for the day, and 
loading the traineaux afresh with just the tents and the provisions— 
left blankets, coats, and rugs to repose on the snow, while we made 
the running with the indispensables. Another long hard fag—my 
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comrade E—— and myself carrying our rifles, and beginning to find 
snow-shoes no joke when worn for four or five hours at a stretch— 
brought us at last, tired and furiously hungry, to a spot that old 
Simon thought would suit as a camping ground. But no such luck. 
He and Eustache left us awhile, tramping to and fro on our tracks in 
order to reconnoitre in the bush; and coming back, said they had 
seen “ pistres,” or signs of moose, and we must not disturb them, but 
be off elsewhere for our camp. Away, then, we tramped once more, 
but not for long this journey ; besides the “ pistres ” had done us all 
good, and we were keen to be after the game. A spot was selected 
on the shore of the Lake, and a large hole cut with an axe for our 
water supply—the latter an operation that had to be renewed three 
or four times daily during our stay. Then we struck into the bush, 
scrambling and climbing up the steep bank, through three feet of 
snow dry as the dust on a Derby Day, and gaining a little plateau 
about three hundred yards from the Lake, set to work might and main 
to get under cover before dark. 

With one blow of his big axe Simon took a slice off a red maple, 
and in about a couple of minutes transformed it into a remarkably 
handy wooden shovel; then repeating the operation, there were two of 
us equipped as excavators. To dig out a hole in the snow about the 
size of our marquee tent was not along job; but while Eustache, 
E , and myself were about it, and before we had got our uprights 
fixed for the reception of. the top pole and canvas of the tent, our 
nostrils were assailed by a delicious odour of broiled salt pork, varied 
by an occasional whiff of fragrant Bohea, and an adjournment was 
voted and carried mem. con. to Simon’s kitchen, situated in a hollow 
about twenty yards below us. What we called at school a “ dollop ” 
of sputtering fat pork laid on a captain’s biscuit as both plate and 
viand, the same washed down by hot tea without milk or sugar (no 
luxuries had been as yet unpacked), does not sound a very seductive 
feast; but never did a regimental dinner at the London Tavern 
receive a more cordial reception than we accorded to our first repast 
on Lake Gimeaux. Ten minutes, “sharp,” allowed for a pipe, and 
we were at work once more—Joe being sent off along the back track 
to pick up blankets, rugs, &c., and get back as soon after dark as he 
could ; and in an hour’s time our marquee was pitched, the little 
stove pipe projecting from one corner, smoking away merrily, and 
E—— and myself hard at it to lay in a supply of small wood sufficient 
to last us through the night that was settling down fast, and promised 
to be an awfully cold one. The three Indians were also well on with 
the building of the kitchen, and had constructed a log fire as one 
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side of it, some fifteen feet long by five or six wide, and as high 
as they could conveniently pile it. Another pipe and specula- 
tion as to Joe’s whereabouts ensued on the conclusion of our 
labours, interrupted by a cheery shout from that gentleman himself, 
whose round good-humoured face came gleaming through the dark- 
ness in the blaze of our fire, and who appeared as glad to get into 
camp with his load as we were to see him and. it. More pork, more 
pipe, and much talk of moose; then last, not least, about half a 
wineglass of “old Jamaica” all round, and our Christmas Eve was 
over, and all the camp sound asleep save the “ fire-watch” with the 
Indians, and the hapless “ stoker” in the marquee tent. 

Over the events of the next few days, full though they were of 
interest to me, space will not allow me to linger. One day was 
very like another: hard work, heavy falls, many tracks, and no game 
in sight, is a fair summary of each; and at night intense cold and 
sleeplessness from the necessity of stoking made a cheerful variation 
to the pleasures of the day. Whatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the difficulty of walking in snow-shoes on a level surface, 
there can be none when you come to walking in the bush. Masses 
of fallen and entangled tree-stems, great spreading roots and stumps, 
slippery rocks and pools of ice, and broken banks and rifts of any 
depth from ten feet to a hundred feet, all more or less concealed by 
a treacherous covering of dazzling snow, make up as unpleasant a 
country for crossing as the most enterprising pedestrian could desire. 
From early morning, however, till late in the afternoon I dragged my 
snow-shoes over this sort of ground for several days, sometimes com- 
pletely knocked out of time by falls and fatigue, and again plucking 
up heart as tracks appeared of a more recent date than those we had 
been following so many weary hours. The Indians were getting 
disheartened, and one of them had been badly frost-bitten about the 
ear and cheek ; my comrade, too, had left me and returned to Ottawa, 
unwell, after holding out as long as he could, and when unable to 
walk “keeping camp” with Joe. Things generally looked gloomy, 
and around the camp fire at night my four Indians and myself 
smoked our pipes in silence and ruminated wofully on our want of 
luck. There was at last a general feeling that either game must be 
found or our ground must be shifted (for I was resolved that I would 
not go into Ottawa empty handed as long as the salt pork and tea 
could be made to hold out), when one evening Eustache and Simon 
came in from a distant scout with the cheering news that far-away up 
the Lake they had struck tracks not twelve hours old, and that over- 
hauling the game was a mere question of speed and endurance on 
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the morrow. Once more I took courage and resolved on a final 
effort—a long pull and a strong pull—before I gave up that district in 
disgust, and the evening was at once devoted to making all those 
arrangements that take so little time when made over night, but cause 
so much delay when left to the morning ; and after a hopeful pipe by 
the fire and a carefully proportioned “go” of rum all round, we 
turned in early with a view of being on our snow-shoes with the first 
streak of dawn. The events of the next two days’ hunt are best 
told by an extract from my diary, written shortly afterwards from 
notes made at the time, and with which I will bring this paper to a 
close. 

Camp on Lake Gimeaux—Thursday.—1 was awakened this morning 
before daylight by the entrance of Joe, blue with the cold, and 
bearing in his hand the ever-ready black kettle, full of boiling water 
for my tea. The cold during the night had been more intense than 
ever, and every twenty minutes had seen me roused by it from a doze 
to replenish the little stove. For more than a week I have had none 
but this broken sleep, and find it rather trying. I will not attempt a 
stove again, but take to the open tent and log fire for future trips. 
Tired as I am at night, there is, however, no fear of my over- 
sleeping myself when I ought to be “stoking,” as the fire has barely 
time to get low before I am wide-awake from the cold. My plan for 
ensuring these periodical wake-ups is simple enough, and thoroughly 
efficacious. In the bush we dress to turn in, and undress to turn 
out. My ordinary hunting apparel consists of two flannel shirts, a 
boating jersey, and rough pea jacket over all; thick woollen drawers, 
and three pairs of stockings, over which the mocassins fit like a kid 
glove. On going to ‘‘bed,” I don a great coat, and fur coat on top 
of that, a sealskin cap with the flaps tied over the ears, and a pair of 
beaver skin gloves without fingers. On very cold nights, such as the 
last, I also put on a beaver waistcoat under the boating jersey. Six 
blankets and a big fur railway rug compose my bed; four of the 
blankets going underneath—a great secret in resisting cold when~ 
lying on the ground, as you may pile any amount of covering on the 
top without being warm, the cold striking up from below unless 
you are well protected there also. Last of all, I replenish my 
béte noir, the too-small stove, and doze off at once; leaving one 
hand outside of the pile of rugs and blankets under which I burrow. 
Ten minutes—fifteen—twenty, I sleep in peace, when a feeling of 
intense pain in the exposed hand, fur-gloved though it is, brings me 
up with a start. The stove is getting low, and the frost getting hold of 
my fingers, so to the pile of wood once more, and once more to 
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sleep for awhile. ‘This sort of fun goes on without intermission the 
entire night, and heartily glad I am to see Joe and the tea-kettle, and 
know that somewhere in the east a blue streak of light has warned 
us to be up and doing. Off go the rugs and other impedimenta, 
and out I turn into the bitter cold for a run to and fro on the beaten 
track between my tent and the Indians’. At the latter a noble log fire 
is blazing, and in the dim light of the dawn the Indians are bustling 
about and preparing for the day’s work—looking to the thongs of 
the snow-shoes, and making all ready for the start. There was no 
need to hurry them this morning, as has been the case more than 
once lately. Evidently the tracks seen yesterday were really fresh, 
and Eustache, with his frost-bitten face tied up in a handkerchief, 
was at me, before I had swallowed my second cup of tea, to know if 
I was ready for my snow-shoes. Half an hour, then, after daylight, 
we had scrambled down to the shore of the Lake, and were streaking 
away in Indian file along its smooth and dazzling surface, to the far- 
away spot where the tracks had been seen ; following the back track 
made by the Indians on returning from their scout over-night. ‘The 
going was capital, the morning bright and clear, and so still was 
everything in the intense frost that we could hear a branch crack or 
rotten tree fall at a distance almost incredible. Making the most of 
our time, by about ten a.m., when we called a short halt, we had left 
our marks on the snow over a trail of some eight miles in length. 
Then out came the pipes, and a small hole was chopped in the ice 
with an axe, and the Indians drank the icy water with avidity. I 
never ventured on this myself, but dare say might have done so with 
impunity, as, in spite of the cold, we were not only warm, but 
perspiring from the exercise we had taken. Away again for another 
hour of hard walking, and old Simon began reconnoitring the 
locality, and informed me we were approaching his yesterday’s 
cruising ground. The dead stillness was much against us, as the 
moose is a most wary beast, sharp-sighted, and sharper still of | 
hearing ; and if once moved and frightened thinks nothing of trotting 
thirty miles on end to new country; but we hoped, nevertheless, to 
come up with our game about midday, when they often lie up for 
some hours, if we could only get on terms with them at the outset. 
Turning abruptly from the level surface of the Lake, we now struck 
inwards for the bush, following the course of a wild and romantic creek, 
where the giant pines had been tossed and strewn like ninepins on 
every hand by the storms of ages—sometimes interlacing overhead, 
caught in each other’s branches as they fell, sometimes piled three or 
four deep across our path, or hanging half suspended from the high 
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banks. These monster trees, heavily laden with snow and ice, made 
it rough going indeed for the adventurous “human” who sought 
to pick his way over or through them. Here I first observed 
innumerable tracks of wolves and lynx, mingling with the unmis- 
takable foot-marks of the moose, and my spirits rose as I felt that 
we were on good hunting ground at last, after our many weary and 
fruitless fags in other parts of the bush. Proceeding now with great 
caution, we worked our way slowly up the creek, not without many 
falls and more hairbreadth escapes, and emerging from its upper 
end, took to the land and commenced a diligent search for the fresh 
tracks noticed over night. With wonderful sagacity and in dead. 
silence, the Indians selected the fresh tracks from the old ; then, 
dropping on their knees, scooped the snow gently out from them, and 
ascertained from the impression of the beast’s toes at the bottom of 
the track the direction in which he was travelling. 

On, then, we pushed in single file, and, gradually leaving the mass 
of cross and counter tracks that had checked us originally, found 
ourselves at length on a clear trail wandering away to our front and 
leading us we knew not whither, except that, be the end of it where 
it might, there too was our noble game. There is something to me 
very fascinating in such a pursuit arising from this very fact. How- 
ever long and weary the struggle, one knows throughout that the 
game is surely to be found—perhaps lying up not half a mile 
ahead, perhaps leisurely strolling through the open bush, nipping the 
young tops of the underwood on some remote hill-side, whither 
nevertheless the tell-tale tracks will surely lead him if he has but the 
pluck and endurance to hold on to the end. Thus, as each weary hill 
is climbed at last, as each abrupt descent is slipped down (or very 
often rolled down), the rifle is grasped more keenly and the eyes 
strained more eagerly around—so much nearer to our game are we to 
a certainty every yard we cover—so much more chance is there of 
sighting the massive head and branching antlers of a moose in every 
thicket we penetrate. There is no shirking or saving ground ; over the 
very road he has travelled before us we must follow, dogging his every 
foot-fall, noting his every action, from which we may glean a hint of 
his intentions ; sticking to the trail more surely than a hound, to scent 
over everything and through everything that may separate us, until, all 
difficulties overcome, we run into our quarry at the last and have him 
at the mercy of a sure hand and a true rifle. Often, it is true, a long 
and weary march is rewarded only by the sudden sound of a heavy 
rush to our right or left, as the big beast bursts away through the 


bush without giving a chance of a shot ; but this is but the fortune of 
Vor. VIII., N.S. 1872. H 
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war, and one successful issue will compensate for many that are 
blank. But to resume; an hour’s careful tracking brought us far- 
away from the lake-side and up into a range of hills we had never 
penetrated before. From time to time the trail ceased to be carried 
forward in a comparatively straight path, but diverged to and fro 
in short zig-zag courses, marking where the animal had paused to 
feed amidst the young underwood ; and ever and again some log was 
partly cleared of the snow, and the moss and bark on its surface 
showed signs of the moose’s quest for a midday meal. Shah-ween 
and myself now left the others to follow, and struck off by ourselves, 
thinking we must surely be very near our game. The rifle was slipped 
from its case, and onward we crept, every sense on the alert, and 
everything prepared for instant action. We took little note of time or 
distance, though the chase was a long and hard one, but at length 
during a short halt I found that something was amiss with my rifle, and 
on examining it more closely became aware that its whole surface was 
frozen over with a coating of fine ice, and that the lock of the left-hand 
barrel would hardly “ click” as I moved the hammer to test it. This 
would never do, so we sat down in the snow and went in on the spot 
for a thorough cleaning of the piece. It was a bitterly cold job, but 
a necessary one, and as we were about completing it the Indians in the 
rear overtook us, and I at once got the rifle back into its case, resolv- 
ing not to strip it again till actually on the moose. Our party re- 
united, we toiled off again; and lucky it was that we had waited for the 
lag-behinds, for in another half-hour’s time we had much need of one 
of them. We had just climbed a very stiff snow-side, hauling our- 
selves up by the twigs and branches of the underwood, and catching 
at every dip and inequality in the ground that would afford purchase 
for a foothold, when Eustache, who was immediately in rear of me, just 
as his eyes came on a level with the crest of the hill, threw himself 
on his knees in the snow, and made a futile attempt to stop me 
by catching at the remarkably short tail of my old boating-jacket. 
Though he failed to catch this, he caught my attention, which was as 
good, or better ; looking over my shoulder, I saw by the glitter of his 
eye and the eager expression of his face that he had got a glimpse of 
the moose. I was back at his side in an instant, and eagerly peering 
through the stems and underwood in the direction in which his eyes 
were fixed, but could see nothing but twigs, bushes, and snow- 
covered branches interlacing in every possible and impossible shape, 
and baffling every attempt to penetrate the fantastic net-work they 
formed. Eustache now got frantic with excitement—(these Indians 
often do when one has most need of their remaining cool and quiet) 
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—so I had to take him by the shoulder and push him well down 
into the snow, dropping on my knees by his side, and bringing 
my head close to his, as the best chance of getting a view. All 
this time Shah-ween had remained immovable in front ; old Simon, 
in the rear, was praying fervently to “Maniton” to take especial 
charge of my bullet, as he told us with much pride afterwards ; and 
Eustache was keeping up a running fire of whispers, “ That a moose, 
Boss! shoot you—shoot! He run else!” but no moose could I see. 
At length, far-away on my left, I detected a little black spot that I 
could just see through the angle formed by two fallen tree-stems, 
and which certainly was of a colour new to me in the bush: it 
looked like a small bit of door-mat cast away in the snow, and this I 
decided must be the maose. “What part of him, Eustache?” I 
whispered, setting my sight for a hundred yards, and trying in vain to 
make “head or tail” of the motionless black spot. ‘“ Don’t know, 
for me, Boss ; think, may be, dat ’is back !” was all the information I 
could get from my sharp-sighted hunter; so, making the best of a very 
uncertain business, I drew a fine sight on the object, and amid 
breathless excitement on all hands, “‘let loose,” as they term it in the 
States. The sharp crack of the rifle rang out quick and clear in the 
frosty air, and in one instant the intense stillness of the bush was 
exchanged for an exciting scene of uproar and confusion. My shot 
had told, as I knew by a grunt of delight from both Eustache and 
Simon. Almost at the same moment I saw a massive form rear itself 
quickly from the underwood, bound wildly upward, then go cracking 
over on to its back, striking fiercely around with all four feet in the 
air, amid a whirl of scattered snow and broken and flying branches. 
One instant to struggle to my feet, and, as the Indians rushed in 
upon the fallen beast, I pushed without the loss of a moment in a 
direction to my right front, towards which the head of the wounded 
moose had pointed as it sprang up from the ground. I knew that 
these animals mostly went in pairs, if not in greater numbers, and 
bright visions of a second beast flashed across my mind as I forced my 
way, at my best pace, through the tolerably open bush. Encumbered 
as I was with heavy fur gloves, I did not even stop to charge my un- 
loaded barrel ; I could not have done this, so begloved and strapped 
around as I was, under the best part of a minute, and every instant was 
precious if I hoped to steal a second shot. This was not a time of 
year, such as the later spring months, when the poor animals labour 
through the heavy snows, staining with their blood the frozen “crust ” 
which then forms on the surface, as they sink to their bellies at every 
plunge—and when the hunter, skimming over that crust, as useful to 
H2 
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him as it is fatal to them, can overtake and butcher them at his pleasure 
—but a time when the conditions were exactly reversed, and all in 
favour of the beast against the man. Over three feet or so of light 
early snow was the worst of going for us, while the moose went 
through it as a deer through the heather, and I knew it was in all 
probability a question of a snap shot at the best before any other 
beasts of the party were away down the hill-side and out of sight 
for ever. 

A crash and rush on my right, seemingly close to me, brought me to 
a halt before I had covered fifty paces, and then, indeed, I beheld a 
sight which amply rewarded me for all previous disappointments and 
fatigues. Smashing through the underwood and brushing the 
saplings aside to right and left, with head erect and eyes fixed in 
bewildered astonishment on the disturber of his rest, came a noble 
moose, end on towards me, and at a distance of little more than thirty 
paces. “You're mine!” I half whispered, half thought, as I took a 
long breath, and, leaning my shoulder against a tree-stem, waited for 
my chance. I had not long to wait. With a snort of mingled anger and 
surprise, the magnificent brute wheeled short on its tracks, and 
driving the snow around in all directions at every pace it took, went 
off at a swinging trot across the front of my position, affording me a 
quiet shoulder shot at fifty yards. With a feeling of absolute certainty 
as to the issue, I covered the right spot to an inch, and slowly pressed 
the trigger ; the hammer fell, but no explosion followed, and with a 
feeling of sickening disappointment I realised that my only cartridge 
had missed fire, as I saw the moose disappear the next moment under 
cover of the bush. A right and left at moose—what a chance to 
lose ! and the only occasion in my life when with that rifle and with 
“ Eley’s best” I have ever had a miss-fire! I fear a very undrawing- 
room-like expression slipped out from between my lips, as I threw 
open the breech of the rifle and hurled the cartridge with the dented 
worthless cap into the snow; then, reloading, I turned to where 
my first beast lay, but where just at this moment a most unac- 
countable hubbub among the Indians arose. “Surely nothing wrong 
there too?” I thought as I scuffled hurriedly across the space that 
separated me from them, and arrived in the nick of time to see them 
scattered here, there, and everywhere, and the tail of my “dead” 
moose vanish into the underwood at the bottom of the hill to our left ! 
Four more blank and disconcerted faces, white or brown, it would 
have been difficult to find, I imagine, than those myself and party 
offered at that moment to each other’s inspection. But, of course, to 
grumble was of no use—was, in fact, worse than useless—so I brought 
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out the rum flask, served a “go” all round, and with pipes alight we 
scurried off at our best pace on the trail of the wounded moose. 
For a short distance the pursuit was exciting enough—the dazzlingly 
white snow being spotted with crimson stains, and the bush on either 
side of the trail marked with similar splashes of blood. From one 
thicket to another, as we pressed eagerly forward, we never knew the 
moment at which we might be confronted by the wounded beast, 
not perhaps in the best of tempers at the unceremonious treatment he 
had received. By degrees, however, the marks of blood became more 
and more faint, and the ground more difficult to get over, as our chase 
made away into the most dense and impenetrable parts of the forest. 
After some three or four miles had been thus traversed we were 
warned by the waning light and our own failing energies that, 
however reluctantly, we must give up the pursuit for that night. 
Shah-ween and myself had done all the work in the early part of the 
day, and were nearly or quite knocked up, and camp was at least eight 
miles distant, in a direction as to which none of our guides was 
over and above certain: we accordingly made off as best we might 
for “home,” leaving Eustache and Simon to continue another mile 
or so, and then make the best of their way back to rejoin us. On 
our return journey I met with the worst of the many falls I encountered 
throughout the trip, and found, on extricating myself with Shah-ween’s 
help from the drift in which I brought up, that I had badly sprained 
my right foot by a twist on the snow-shoe. The rest of the journey 
was performed “at the hobble,” and we called many a halt and 
exhausted the rum flask before we struck the camp. At one of these 
halts the thought occurred to me to try whether my miss-fire could 
have been owing to any weakness in the lock of my rifle instead of 
the fault of the cartridge, and I accordingly put a couple of balls into 
a tree-stem about a hundred yards off as a test. A very trivial 
incident in itself, but one that told forcibly enough on subsequent 
proceedings. 

Friday.—I will not linger over the mournful reminiscences of last 
night in camp: the long and short of it was, we were all awfully 
tired and not slightly down in the mouth. Eustache and Simon 
reported that the moose had rejoined its companion soon after 
Shah-ween and I turned back, that the blood stains had ceased, and 
that any further pursuit was hopeless. I settled, therefore, that they 
should go out this morning in an entirely new direction, leaving 
Shah-ween with his bad leg and myself with my sprained foot to take 
care of the camp fire. On coming out of my tent, then, this morning, 
stiff and tired, I found my friend Shah-ween solemnly smoking, and 
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nursing his leg, and very unhappy over yesterday’s failure. I then 
told him that as the others were off for fresh trail, I meant, if he could 
walk, to go quietly back to last night’s finish and see what we could 
strike off for ourselves. I knew that a 14-gauge bullet which had 
drawn blood so freely at first must prove a sickener to any beast, 
however big or game; and I had hopes that if our moose would but 
lie up for the night it would be too stiff to travel far again in the 
morning. Explaining all this to Shah-ween in the worst of Canadian 
French, I got him at last round to my view of the case, and at about 
ten o’clock we were on our shoes and under way in a very dot-and- 
carry-one fashion to last night’s trail. Some snow had fallen in the 
night, and there was from time to time a slight breeze that brought 
more down from the trees and made the air piercingly cold ; still we 
pushed on, getting by degrees the better of our stiffness, and talking 
over our faint chances of success. On reaching the end of last night’s 
trail we found, sure enough, that the tracks of two moose were mingled, 
and to select those of our own was a puzzler indeed. Shah-ween was 
beaten at first. We followed on but a short way when again the 
tracks parted company: one continuing straight away to cross the 
big lake, the other branching off to the worst and most difficult 
district of the neighbouring forest. ‘This was better ; our fellow, we 
decided at once, would not face the open lake, and might lie up in 
the bush. Off then we struck on the upper track, and for an anxious 
half-hour knew not whether we were following the right moose, or 
going at every step farther away from it; at last, with a grunt of 
delight, Shah-ween ran forward for half a dozen paces, and carefully 
picked off from a sapling that inclined across the path a little bunch 
of moose hair clotted together by blood. On the right trail, at all 
events ! So once more we pushed on with renewed hope. Up and 
down the track led us into all the worst of the bush. Here the beast 
had walked slowly, here trotted, here jumped a fallen stem, and landed 
with a struggle and a flounder on the farther side; but no signs of 
lying down could we discover. We were going, too, dead away from 
camp and into a country where we could not hope to follow. We had 
hardly made up our minds to this when the track suddenly ceased 
to lead on—the beast had planted its forefeet deeply in the snow, 
had wheeled short round on its tracks, and gone off at speed towards 
the big lake and into comparatively open bush. 

The same idea occurred to Shah-ween and myself simultaneously : 
those two shots I had fired over-night from a direction towards 
which he was heading had turned our friend, and he was now put 
off from his point, and possibly harking back to look after his 
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companion. At the worst, the new track was better going, and would 
lead us to the Lake if it held its new line ; so again we were on the 
heels of the beast and pushing forward more rapidly than ever. I 
shall not forget for many a long day the delight with which, after a 
long weary hill-side had been climbed, we found ourselves suddenly 
halted on a small place where the trampled and indented snow, bearing 
the impress of the animal’s body, told us as plainly as signs could tell 
that we were on the spot where the moose had passed the night. To 
and fro over a space some five or six yards square he had wandered 
about, selecting his bed, and eventually had lain down with his 
shoulder against a stem. He had evidently remained some hours in 
this position, as the warmth from his body had melted the snow, 
which had frozen again into a thick crust on his leaving. Here, too, 
we found much more blood ; his brief gallop after being turned by 
hearing my shots had possibly caused this, and very likely had 
contributed to make him lie up for the night. This blood-stained 
bed showed me clearly also where I had hit him ; the spot where his 
shoulder had rested was the most discoloured. Had my ball struck 
the right place the spot underneath his shoulder would have told the 
tale ; as it was, I had hit him too high up, but in a good line, and 
knowing the weight of my conical ball I felt sure from this moment 
that after his night’s repose it was.long odds in my favour that I saw 
my friend again within three miles of his late lodging. Nothing 
could exceed the caution with which we now proceeded. Leaving the 
trail to windward of us, though there was barely breeze enough to 
float a feather, we worked slowly forward in a direction parallel to its 
course, striking back to it only at intervals to mark progress and 
ascertain the pace the animal was travelling. When he pushed on 
freely we fell into Indian file, and got ahead at our best speed ; then 
back once more to the trail, as Shah-ween fancied some check had 
occurred in the rate of going. Ha! he is walking now, and slowly too ! 
Close alongside of each other then, the rifle ready for instant use, 
we creep on, scanning every bush and peering between every tree- 
stem on the forward trail. 

There is real excitement in the hunt now. Apart from our keen 
anxiety to get the beast, there is just enough probability that he 
may sight us first, and in his present wounded state feel an inclina- 
tion on his part fo get us, to keep all our senses on the alert and our 
nerves strung to the utmost. Now we sink a deep-tangled hollow, 
trying every footstep and drawing our hinder snow-shoe carefully 
forward at every pace ; now we rise a stiff snow-side, and on the 
level get a peep at a dense thicket in front, dotted with monster 
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pine-stems and maple trees here and there. Shah-ween is close up on 
my left, his knife ready to his hand ; and, parting the boughs in our 
front, he peers anxiously ahead as we push our way softly through. 
There is no need for his hand to fall with a sudden fierce grip 
on my arm, no need for him to point eagerly forward, with straining 
gaze and hard-drawn breath ; there, close to us, staring down on us 
with distended nostril and bloodshot eyes. his ears protruded and 
coat on end with anger and astonishment, churning the snow 
viciously beneath his heavy hoofs, stands our noble quarry at bay! 
See, he is not quite sure what or who we are, not quite certain 
whether to show fight or turn and fly : no, he will let us come another 
yard or two, he thinks, andthen— That was a fatal pause ! Once more 
the cheery crack of the rifle rings out, and goes wandering away in 
countless echoes over the snowy wastes of hill and lake, sounding 
the death-note of the gallant brute. One wild headlong plunge 
forward he makes, straight down on us, as we stand with levelled rifle 
waiting the unequal contest; but only to meet a second ball that crashes 
into his chest and brings him a struggling and bleeding giant to the 
ground. This time I have a spare cartridge handy for emergencies. 
Reloading quick as thought, and in the excitement of the moment 
quite unheeding Shah-ween’s warning cries, I rush in upon the fallen 
moose to give him his coup de grace. An unnecessary as well as 
perhaps unwise proceeding this; there at our feet he lay, dead 
enough this time, and a noble prize to win. Brother sportsmen, can 
you wonder that at that moment all previous fatigue and disappoint- 
ment were forgotten, all past hardships counted but as so many 
pleasures ; and can you not believe that the pipe I then smoked was 
sweet beyond compare, and the “ go” of rum I took of nectar-like 
flavour as I watched Shah-ween perform the usual rites on the body 
of my “ first moose ”? 


vv yee 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE MAJOR’S BATTLE, AND HIS SHOP. 


WAS one morning at the vicarage with Miss Playfair. For 

of course I was admitted, yes, welcomed, everywhere. The 

conversation, also, I may say, as a matter of course, had 

been running for some time on the sayings and doings of 
Major Wymondsey. It apparently suddenly struck Miss Playfair 
that here was a good opportunity for learning something more about 
the friend whom she had learnt habitually to call “ uncle.” 

“It may seem a very strange thing for me to ask of you, Mrs. 
Howley, but I do wish you would tell me something about the early 
history of Major Wymondsey. You know I lived for many years with 
his cousin, but I really hardly ever heard his existence referred to ; 
only I was led to understand that he was a very eccentric man, and 
to think that he must have done something in past times which had 
created a permanent family dissension. Indeed I made a sort of 
guess, at which I now laugh, that there had been at one time some 
tendresse, if not a positive engagement, between the cousins, which had 
come to an untimely end. It appeared to me that nothing short of 
that could account for the positive aversion which Miss Wymondsey 
had to the mention of his name. I suppose everybody here knows 
what I do not. Do tell me something about him.” 

Mrs. Howley enjoyed her laugh, probably as much at Jane’s 
philosophy as at the width of her guess, before she replied. 

‘Just what everybody here knows, I suppose there can be no 
harm in my telling. But I assure you I am quite innocent of all 
knowledge about Major Wymondsey’s affaires de caeur, whether 
affecting your very respectable aunt or any one else.” 

“Oh no, not my aunt ; Miss Wymondsey was my cousin, at least 
mamma’s cousin.” 

“IT fancied Miss Wymondsey was your aunt in some way: but 
how is it you call the Major your uncle ?” 
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“ For no reason at all but that he desired I should do so: but why 
he should I could not guess, except that he is in everything the very 
contrast to poor Miss Wymondsey. She was so vexed if any one 
spoke of her as my ‘aunt,’ and I recollect telling the Major so, the 
first evening I saw him. I think he thought it very funny, and to 
be odd in his own way told me to call him ‘uncle,’ and I am yery 
glad of it, for he is as kind to me as if he were an uncle twenty times 
over.” 

“ Ah! indeed; yes, I understand it. Major Wymondsey seldom does 
anything without a reason for it. It is very much more proper that 
as you are living together, you should be ‘uncle’ and ‘niece.’ ‘That 
may perhaps stop any active-minded young cousin sitting by in silence 
and guessing this, that, or the other.” 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Howley; but do tell me something which every 
body knows about him.” 

‘We all know the general lines of Major Wymondsey’s history so 
well, that it seems strange in this neighbourhood to have it yet to tell 
to any one. You seem to have been bred in an artificial darkness, 
which the story may in some measure explain. ‘The Major is, so far 
as I know, the last representative, of his name, of an old county 
family here. ‘The tale of their fall is a common one, a long one, and 
variously told, told variously perhaps because it is long ; the work not 
of one man, or one generation, but of two or three. Over-living and 
debt in the first place ; then place-hunting for some of its members 
to mend that flaw; then electioneering, partisanship, popularity 
hunting, all the more desperately persisted in as the game ran against 
them. The Major’s grandfather was the last Wymondsey who lived 
at Moulton Hall as its owner.” 

“Moulton Hall! why, the Major drove me to luncheon with the 
people who live there, the Grayburns; he never told me that it 
had belonged to his family.” 

“* Perhaps he thought you knew it; that Mr. Wymondsey, who is 
only remembered by any one hereabouts as a very old man, outlived 
his eldest son, Mr. Hamon, by many years. Mr. Hamon—they were 
all ‘Hamons’ I believe, but I mean the eldest son—was engaged to 
one of the daughters, supposed heiresses, of Mr. Blaythwayt of 
Oveston ; but while the fathers on both sides were each making great 
demands on the other about settlements, which neither would or could 
meet, the young people ran off and were married in Scotland. It 
was said, on the hint of the fathers, who each thought to overreach 
the other. But perhaps that story was only made for its merits. 
At any rate both, when disappointed in their expectations, took to 
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cordially hating their new connections. The young people caught the 
distemper, and after three or four years of unhappy married life, 
separated. Mrs. Hamon Wymondsey went back to her father, and 
Mr. Hamon with two children lived at Moulton. There of course 
the youngest ‘Hamon,’ our Major, grew up. Looked upon as no more 
than the heir of the heir, he was sent to Eton, but early put into the 
army ; after that I believe he was very little at home ; while he was 
abroad his sister Barbara was married to Mr. Venables ; and shortly 
after that his father died. The old Mr. Hamon’s other son, Pascal, 
was sent to make his way in London; he married into good City 
connections, and I believe did very well. That was the father of 
your relative. As I have told you, several years afterwards the old 
Squire died ; and then the captain came home as he supposed to take 
his inheritance, but really to meet with heavy disappointment. The 
secret of embarrassments had been well kept even from him ; the old 
man wished it to be kept a secret during his time, and paid heavily 
for it. Captain Wymondsey, with all his shrewdness and high principle, 
looked into his affairs. The estate was like one of those articles 
which we every now and then unearth, after having been buried a 
thousand years; it is perfect to the eyes that see it for the first few 
minutes, but on exposure to air it goes to pieces. He came to the 
conclusion that there was nothing for it but to sell Moulton with all 
its land. There was a set of foolish people who cried shame upon 
him ; and none more than his own family ; they made the final acta 
matter for coldness or quarrel.” 

“Then you mean that Miss Wymondsey inherited this feeling from 
her father?” 

“IT mean that she personally may have resented it as strongly as 
any one else, for she was then grown up. I have been told that Major 
Wymondsey himself so far gave way to feeling that he held back the 
sale for three months, hesitating whether he should not destroy every 
vestige of the Hall before he sold the estate. He gave way to the 
representations of his cooler men of business ; but their estimate was 
not reached at the auction, and the estate not sold. The Major 
then again determined to carry out his own intention ; but this coming 
to the ears of Mr. Grayburn, who had been the highest bidder, he 
saved the Hall by at once closing upon the terms of the original 
estimate.” 

“‘ How the Major must have conquered his feelings when he took 
me to visit there without the slightest reference to the past !” 

“‘ Good sense and time have done their work—time especially— 
for he went back to active service, and by dint of severe self- 
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management for ten years, succeeded in freeing from all incumbrance 
the smaller Blackbrook estate, over which you have often been driven. 
Then he left the army, and seems to have determined on settling 
down at Welford, in the very neighbourhood of the old place and its 
associations, by the accident of having on his hands that old house 
here which had come into his family by some marriage two or three 
generations ago. Of course he has considerable advantage in social 
position from his family’s traditions. His whole life, however, seems 
to be moved by the idea of making himself as useful and agreeable to 
the neighbourhood as he can; and in that way, I firmly believe, he 
haS secured to himself an amount of personal respect such as no 
Wymondsey ever enjoyed before.” 

“So that has been Major Wymondsey’s battle in life! Now I 
understand why he thinks so much for people who are fighting 
their way, with the battle somewhat against them. It is because he 
has had such a terribly hard fight himself. And do you know, Mrs. 
Howley, that he has a very odd sort of idea that he has no business 
to enjoy what he has left, unless he what he calls ‘earns’ it by 
making himself in some way or other useful in proportion as he is 
better off than others ?” 

“ T have never heard him say it, but I can quite understand that he 
acts on some such principle.” 

“And then he has what one might call some honourable scars 
upon him from what he must have passed through. Sometimes he 
has quite surprised me with odd times and turns of economy. I could 
quite think that a person who only knew a little of him might set it 
down that he loved money. Indeed he says outright that he hates 
giving ; and ina sort of half mocking, half earnest way he says he has 
the common repute of being ‘ close-fisted.’ ” 

“‘ Yes, there is a sort of truth in that. He is not to be depended 
upon in the matter of giving, as many people have found to their 
surprise, particularly the people into whose plans it enters to be 
magnificently liberal with other people’s money. However, my dear 
Miss Playfair, I think we are going farther at least than I ought to 
take you. There could be nothing wrong in my telling you what, as 
we said, everybody knows about Major Wymondsey. But we had 
better stop when we find ourselves discussing his characteristics and 
judging him.” 

Miss Playfair quite agreed to that ; so that this part of the conver- 
sation ended. But we both went home with a greater respect for our 
“uncle” than ever. 

I scorn the pretension of having undertaken to do this, that, or the 
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other—as, for example, to explain how the Major won his influence 
with the Welford people. Nobody has asked me to do it. But if 
any one into whose hands these lines may fall has, what I admit to be 
my turn, an interest in human character, he may be pleased to know 
some things that fell under my observation. 

A part of the Major’s establishment that early struck me as most 
original was what, among his friends, was called his “shop.” This 
was, in fact, just a “reading-room,” supplied with two daily papers, 
more weeklies, and several monthly and quarterly periodicals. But I 
should say that these last were, for the most part, not the streamlets 
of light reading, but the accepted periodicals of such branches in 
professional or philosophic literature as might find interested 
readers in Welford. But it was not for this reason only that it 
received the name of the “shop.” The room was comfortably 
furnished, and fire and lights maintained in it, according to the season 
of the year, from ten in the morning till ten at night. It opened from 
the entrance hall of the Major’s house, the front door of which stood 
always open. As a reading-room, it was thus always accessible to 
those who had been once admitted on the list of Major Wymondsey’s 
acquaintance, on one only and easily observable condition. This 
was, that on entering each day for the first time every member should 
write his name and that of any friend he introduced upon a slate which 
stood over the fire-place. Such was the “shop” as I found it. Probably 
it had grown out of smaller beginnings, as the Major’s objects and in- 
fluence developed themselves. I have more than once heard described 
what those objects were. When he came to Welford he was not dis- 
posed to confine himself to the society of exactly his own class, and 
near his own age. He had always been active-minded, and had kept 
himself well informed. He would say that he kept himself fresh and 
young by courting the society of younger men—men who were disposed 
to look forward rather than backward. Especially he liked to make 
friends with young men who were looking forward to some career, 
and were preparing themselves for it in earnest. No matter where he 
found them, at the lawyer’s office, or the apothecary’s compounding- 
room, or the engineer’s yard, he sympathised with them, and attached 
them to him. If, as would be mostly the case, they were youths 
brought to the place by apprenticeship only, with no friends in the 
neighbourhood, he made them feel in his house the welcome, and 
perhaps gave them more than the comforts, of their own homes. He 
helped them with its respectability ; he raised their characters by his 
own high principles and good breeding. He liked to bring them 
together, but not for mere jollifications, idle evenings, to be followed 
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by headaches and discontent with their means and station in the 
morning. He brought them together that they might become friends 
of each other. He bent himself particularly to break down any 
fantastical, mere conventional pretensions or class differences. He 
desired to give to each some breadth of mind by leading him to 
intelligent sympathy with another not running in the ruts of the same 
pursuit. There should be interchange of ideas ; but before the track 
could be fairly effected there must be ideas on both sides. If young 
men had any ideas at all worth anybody’s hearing, they must be those 
which they had gathered in their own special pursuits, “shop.” So 
it came to be an understood thing that in the Major's society not only 
was “shop” mot denounced, but it was fhe thing to be talked. The 
Major held that the young attorney would be none the worse for 
hearing an intelligent explanation of a new construction just brought 
into use in the engine factory ; nor the engineer for hearing the Major 
himself catechise the articled clerk on the law of “ patents ;” nor the 
curate any the worse for hearing the description of setting a collar- 
bone. “Shop,” therefore, was a good commodity in the Major’s 
hospitable house, if nowhere“else. Eventually, therefore, as the idea 
and plan of the reading-room was developed for this class of the 
Major's friends, it acquired the affectionate title of “The Major’s 
Shop,” or simply as between friends, “The Shop.” 

The Major’s projects, when they began to take such shape that 
“the public” could not but take notice of them and canvass them, 
caused some shrugging of shoulders and some sufficiently good- 
natured smiles. The then Curate of the parish thought that the general 
idea and intention were good; but the plan would fail, because the 
Vicar and Curate were not—were not, in fact, put in their proper 
places in it. But the “plan,” if at that time the Major had any 
positive plan or foresight of the shape his beginnings would take, had 
survived these criticisms, and succeeded. One after another the old 
residents, gentry, professional men, moneyed employers, were pleased 
to be admitted partners in “the shop.” Some wished to signify their 
respect for the Major, some to show their own sense, some to follow 
the fashion. They looked in in the mornings to see the Ministerial 
or Opposition paper, to see what the other side had got to say about 
some party hit. The Major very willingly allowed some of those who 
did not wish to be his beneficiaries in a small matter to be contributors 
to the room of some periodical, or of a set of useful books to its 
shelves. But it was in the evenings—the winter evenings—that the 
room, with its cosy fire, good lights, and easy chairs, was a great 
attraction for its younger members. Then it was that the old 
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bachelor, if at home, would often stray in among them after his dinner 
and coffee, and keep their wits pleasantly at work for an hour or two. 
I myself much affected the hearth-rug at such times. I heard much 
that entertained me, and made many pleasant acquaintances. If the 
Major was-not there to sustain the tone, he had a capital vice-presi- 
dent in his absence. I may say something of him particularly. This 
was Mr. Francis Ridgway, junior partner in the firm of “ Elt and Ridg: 
way, Surgeons.” When the Major first began to patronise youngsters, 
he found Frank in his articles of apprenticeship. Frank was a steady, 
clever fellow, going heart and soul into his profession. The Major 
took to him, and Frank answered by appreciating his elderly friend. 
Major Wymondsey interested himself particularly in sanitary reforms 
and the medical attendance on the poor. The lad was glad to find 
he could gratify his patron by attention in this direction. The Major 
often drove him, or rode with him, to visit cases in Mr. Elt’s country 
district, and was sure to be so close, pertinent, and intelligent in his 
inquiries as to symptoms, progress, and method of treatment, that the 
young man found there was no room to be slovenly in his ideas or 
in his mode of expressing them. Frank had naturally those abilities 
and dispositions to which any knot of young men are sure to 
concede an ascendancy. Major Wymondseye saw this, and, uncon- 
sciously to them all, used it for managing them. He felt that he had 
lost a good right-hand when Frank went off to finish his course in 
London ; but he had not lost sight of him, or of his hold over him. 
Mr. Elt was under strong and peculiar obligations to Major Wymond- 
sey. When the Major had, as he has described to us, become an 
active member of the Board of Guardians, he had given particular 
attention to the subject of medical attendance on the poor. He was 
well aware that Mr. Elt, like other gentlemen in his profession, had 
undertaken a large district in the union, much more with a view to 
exclude competition from the neighbourhood than with an eye to his 
own advantage. In fact, the remuneration he was to receive would 
not cover the value of the medicines he was to dispense. ‘The Major 
exerted himself to have the official salary made more adequate. He 
was partially successful. But that was at other people's cost; at his 
own he at once and freely doubled to Mr. Elt the whole of the salary, 
it being an understood condition that the poor should be attended 
with zeal and supplied with the best medicines. 

As we have seen, Major Wymondsey’s habits were such that he did 
not simply leave it to trust that this condition was fulfilled. What 
need to say that after a year and a half of overwork, Mr. Elt gave 
a yielding ear to Major Wymondsey’s suggestion that he should 
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invite Frank Ridgway back into the district as an assistant? So he 
continued for two years, when an opening seemed to offer itself to 
a clever and promising man, such as Frank, in a distant district. 
This caused more suggestions and negotiations with the Major, the 
result of which was that Mr. Francis Ridgway was established as full 
partner with Mr. Elt. Major Wymondsey had got his right hand 
again ; a man who thoroughly understood him, and heartily entered 
into his views. In the interest of ‘‘the shop,” he was in perfect under- 
standing with the head of the firm, but in age and social position 
he belonged, or made himself absolutely belong, to the juniors. If 
to any eye there was any appearance of management of the concern, 
it lay with Frank Ridgway. Outsiders said that he had the length of 
the old gentleman’s foot, and did with him what he liked; that the 
Major was honorary commander-in-chief, but that the quartermaster- 
general did the battles. A little passage of which I was witness will 
illustrate the manner in which he exercised his influence. One evening 
he was in the reading-room, apparently absorbed with a book or 
paper; two young men, much younger (for Frank was now about 
eight-and-twenty), were standing and chatting before the fire. From 
other subjects they had passed to discuss Miss Playfair. ‘‘ What do 
you think of her?” says Number One. 

“ Rather a jolly girl, I think. But whatis the old boy going to do 
with her? Is he going to set up a ladies’ shop ?” 

Number One—“ That would be a great stroke. I know one, two, 
three, a dozen who would be glad to come into the concern. But 
it’s very odd we never heard of this niece before.” 

Number Two—“ Niece indeed! It is all very well to find nieces. 
But if the old Major is pleased to call her so, it may be well worth 
somebody’s while to take him at his word. Three to one, Bob, you 
don’t name the winner.” 

Frank Ridgway here turned his eye towards the speakers, and said 
with considerable sharpness of tone, “It strikes me, young man, 
that you are giving your tongue great liberty in speaking of a young 
lady whom you have the bare honour to know, if you have so 
much as that. I hope you are only thoughtless. So before you 
speak again, pray think of whom you are speaking, and in whose 
house you are.” 

When Frank began to speak Number Two gave a hasty look at his 
friend, slightly raising his eyebrows, and assumed a knowing look: 
by the time the rebuke was completed he had apparently become 
simply surly, as though he were ready to resent it. Not so Number 
One, who appeared altogether annoyed—annoyed with himself, and 
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said promptly, “ Right, Ridgway, quite right; and thank you. Of 
course it was nonsense, but it shouldn’t have been said.” 

Number Two perforce acquiesced, but with a sort of qualification. 
“You are very quick with your knife, Mr. Ridgway, what is your fee 
for the operation ?” 

“That depends upon how we class it,” rejoined Frank, taking the 
observation in good humour; “ shall I say, operation for abscess on the 
tongue ?” 

“Certainly,” says Number One, “and report it to the Zance?, ‘delicate 
and successful operation by that very eminent surgeon, Mr. Francis 
Ridgway.’” Frank had set everything right ; the discussion dropped. 

This incident made an impression upon me. If so much was said 
by two thoughtless lads in that place, what might freer tongues be 
saying in places less sacred. But pooh! where shall we escape 
venom, much more some foolish: talking ? 

A lady after all was no stranger in the Major’s house, bachelor 
though he was. Every year, for three weeks or a month at a time, 
his own niece, Barbara, used to visit him, sometimes an old friend of his 
own, with wife and children to boot ; and there were many ladies in 
the place, besides the Vicar’s wife and daughters, to welcome them 
and gladly have occasion to visit the Major in his own house. 
Perhaps at such times he less frequently spent his evening hour or 
two in “the shop,” but he more often went in there to draw out some 
one or two together, and take them into the drawing-room. There was 
a piano, Miss Playfair could make it serve her well. Amongst the 
young men, there were some musicians of course, more who had some 
idea of singing. They were very pleasant evenings, I am sure Jane 
found them so. There was no more frequent evening visitor, whether 
by more regular invitation to dine, or thus casually brought in, than 
the Major’s great favourite, Mr. Francis Ridgway. I have never said 
anything about his appearance. I will not say he was a handsome 
man ; that of course would be disputed by somebody, but nobody 
would dispute it, that he looked the clever man he was. 

They were very agreeable evenings in the drawing-room when he 
made one of the party. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE WHIRLIGIGS OF TIME AND WHAT THEY Do. 


WitH Christmas came George Venables and his sister Barbara, 
nephew and niece to the Major, being children of his only sister, 


Barbara. Mr. Venables was a resident engineer in the employment 
VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. 1 
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of a large dock company on the eastern coast. He could seldom 
leave his post, and now remained only for the week. Miss Venables, 
on meeting in Jane a cousin whose name she had never heard six 
months before, met her as a favourite with her uncle under circum- 
stances which could not disturb even the most jealous temperament. 
For it was obvious that the same event which had devolved upon 
Major Wymondsey the natural charge of this young lady had given 
him a very handsome augmentation of fortune. Barbara, whose 
mother had taken the Major’s side in the grand family quarrel arising 
out of the sale of Moulton Hall, was an enthusiastic admirer of her 
uncle’s ways. The two young ladies then, having an admiration in 
common, had the secret of a powerful cement for friendship. Bar- 
bara had remained at Welford into February, and undertook to 
remain still a week or ten days longer, while the Major went to town 
on business. 

It was a day or two after his return, and when Miss Venables had 
left, that Major Wymondsey brought with him into the breakfast- 
room a small packet, and laid it beside him on the table. After 
breakfast he took occasion to explain himself. “I have been to 
town, Jane, for the settlement of my cousin Millicent’s affairs. All 
was so simple that it might have been done ina month. I have seen 
no reason, but much to the contrary, for delaying the settlement 
another six months. Still it was right that I should allow every 
opportunity for the turning up of anything like a testamentary paper. 
Nothing of the kind has been found. It may rather surprise you, 
Jane, to hear that I have come to persuade myself not only that 
nothing ever will be found, but that Millicent actually intended 
me to be her heir. Yes. I do not mean that she had ever 
realised to herself that it would be so. I do not mean to say that 
she would have dictated and signed a will in my favour. Far from 
it. If she must have made a will, I think that in the pride of con- 
sistency—in deference to feelings which she had doubtless often 
vigorously expressed—perhaps my name might have been omitted 
altogether. ‘That very consideration, as I persuade myself, put a 
difficulty in her way. She did not like, at least of late years, posi- 
tively to do it. For if she had pride of consistency, still more had 
she pride of family in an intense form. She was very proud of her 
name and lineage. She knew that I represented it in the elder line, 
and in her heart of hearts, whatever her tongue might say, she knew 
that I had never done anything to dishonour it. If I had made any 
overtures to her of late years, she might have been openly reconciled 
to me. Perhaps she expected that I should concede so much to her.” 
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As the Major here made a slight pause, either accidental or inten- 
tional, which seemed to invite remark, Jane interposed, “I confess 
I never heard her express anything of the kind ; but in other respects 
you have described Miss Wymondsey’s character exactly.” 

“No, no,” continued the Major; ‘I did not expect that she 
would express it. If it happened to be a formed wish in her heart, 
twenty forms of petty pride would conspire to make her conceal it, 
and throw off suspicion from its existence. Old maids, like old 
bachelors, have their whims. They do not drive exactly in those 
open ruts which the public is pleased to assume must guide every- 
body’s carriage. But let me drive my own gig straight. Being a 
woman with money, however little she might think of dying, Miss 
Wymondsey must have thought of making a will. She must, in her 
mind, have come face to face with the fact that I was her nearest 
relation, her heir. While I lived a will would be necessary to divert 
her property from me, on the contingency, the unlikely contingency, 
of my surviving her. Then my conclusion is that she designedly 
left that contingency open. With no anticipation of being imme- 
diately called from the use and disposition of her property, she made 
no will, because the law would make me her heir.” 

“It would be mere impertinence in me,” said Jane, “to say any- 
thing that would be like sanctioning your views ; but I may say that 
you quite persuade me, and that I am very pleased indeed that you 
have so satisfied yourself.” 

“But I shall not be satisfied, Jane, until I have done what I 
think justice, and you are reasonably satisfied too. Hush. In my 
view my cousin’s adoption of you to live with*her on the terms you 
did, created for her the duty of making some sort of provision for 
your maintenance and comfort in the station in which she found and 
kept you. This should have been secured apart from the claims of 
relationship, and the contingent distribution of the law. I have not 
to ask how Miss Wymondsey would have discharged the duty. I 
am not to be governed by her principles and conscience. I have 
only to decide how in my opinion the duty would have been 
adequately fulfilled, and to assume that she would have taken no less 
measure of it. I have considered the matter in this point of view 
for these three months, and,’ as the result, I have transferred £8,000 
in Consols to your name, in conjunction with my own. In this 
packet you will find the stock receipts. I have added my own name, 
partly for a mere business convenience, partly in the assumption of a 
sort of trustee interest ; but I regard myself as no more than trustee 
for the time. The sum is absolutely yours. I dare say you will take 
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my advice when you wish to dispose of it differently. You will find 
also in this packet a banker’s pass book and cheques, for I have 
opened an account in your name at Barclay and Tritton’s, with the 
amount of a January dividend on your stock. You have only to 
write to them to accept the account, and that they may know your 
signature.” 

During the speaking of the last sentences Jane had lost colour. 
Her face was now white, and her eyes and mouth fixed as in cata- 
lepsy. But the Major seemed to have used forethought in preparing 
her for a great surprise. It is to be remembered, too, that she had 
once, and for a short time, gone through the suggestions, the half 
belief, the fear, the horror of being the heiress of Miss Wymondsey’s 
whole fortune, after being in some sort the cause of her sudden 
death. Perhaps that experience had its value in enabling her to 
recover under this shock, for shock it was. ‘The Major saw it, and 
sympathised with her. As he passed the packet to her his eyes 
glistened with water. She saw it. It relieved her. She sprang up, 
put her arms round his neck—‘“ Oh, sir, sir, you are a great deal too 
kind to me, a great deal ; a little of it—I shouwéd like a little of it ;— 
yes, I shall be a great deal happier with a little of it.” 

“ Ah, very well, Jenny; we'll talk about that another time, when 
you have had time to think about it. In the meantime, don’t sit 
down to write about it 40 anyone; and don’t let it get among the 
gossips here. It is a very safe secret between you and me and the 
dog. ‘There let it stay for the present.” 

With that, the Major slipped off, and left us to it. I am not going 
to say what we thought or said about it in private. 

What was the result of that “‘ talk about it another time,” if that time 
ever did come, I need not say. But I must say that I began to be very 
uneasy under the weight of these “‘ secrets ” which had been thrust upon 
me. I have heard of some king or emperor who was in the habit of 
disguising himself, taking his prime minister’s arm, and walking about 
odd places in his capital, to hear what his subjects had to say of him. 
For my part, I should think that it was a very unpleasant walk for 
the prime minister. He might with equanimity hear any remark, 
however uncomplimentary to his Majesty, or it may be his Majesty’s 
wife ; but to be aware that the royal ears were hearing it at the same 
moment, must be particularly uncomfortable. The expectation or 
fear that at every step he might hear something of the kind must be 
a sensation by no means agreeable to bear through a long promenade 
in the dark. My sensations began to be something of that kind. 
I was privy to that terrible conversation between Miss Wymondsey 
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and Mr. Brakespere, I was privy to the convention between Mr. 
Brakespere and Major Wymondsey ; and I had no doubt that in the 
space of that ten minutes’ private interview before the last dinner at 
Easton, Mr. Brakespere had himself punctiliously accepted and 
ratified the Major’s terms. I was privy to these things; but in all 
the months I had been at Welford nobody had alluded to them. 
Who should? If Mrs. Abigail Foster, or that highly respectable 
nurse of Fanny Brakespere had on either side had an inkling of 
what had taken place, no doubt their correspondence would have 
had an element of lively interest, and some information would have 
come out. Jane’s chief correspondent at Easton was excellent Mrs. 
Gray. But Mrs. Gray knew nothing of that delicate business. The 
only form in which the name of Brakespere appeared in her letters, 
and probably also in Jane’s, was in casual allusions to little Fanny. 

At the time I had thought the Major’s arrangement fair, kind, and 
judicious. I had now for some time begun to doubt this. There 
was to be “‘no engagement!” After all, was there none? Was 
Miss Playfair really free? Was she quite free to admit, it may be to 
encourage friendship, interest, from another quarter? Was she heart- 
free? Was it a one-sided freedom? Had she never expected and 
wished a renewal of Mr. Brakespere’s offer? Did she continue in 
the same mind now, expecting and wishing, or expecting and 
dreading? Either might have been. 

The Major had suggested that she should see something more of 
‘the world” before she was pressed to a decision so affecting her 
future happiness. Here she had been for three or four months 
‘* seeing the world,” in a way compared with which her sojourn with 
Miss Wymondsey was like living in a convent. How had it affected 
her? So far as I could judge she very much enjoyed it. What 
might be the consequences of her allowing herself to enjoy it, 
without regard to that little point in her past history, in different, and, 
it must be said, not very happy circumstances? Should that have 
been a check upon her finding a new friend agreeable, and permitting 
him to find her very agreeable? As the Major had put the matter, 
who would say so? Any day might bring an incident, even a word, 
which might make these very serious questions, and dispel illusions 
somewhere. I lived in uneasy apprehension. This came of being 
the depositary of a secret. And now, here was another, having a 
great bearing on the first. Miss Playfair had become, not simply 
independent, but a lady of handsome, attractive fortune. If that 
had been known, probably it would have precipitated matters. 
Jane must have had to make up her mind before she well knew 
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what that mind was, or would be in a little time. The Major, no 
doubt, saw that ; and therefore counselled present silence. I make 
no question he was wise and right. 

As it happened, Miss Playfair had had a month to settle herself 
into the feeling of having a fortune of £10,000, before the word 
which I anticipated was spoken or written. It came, without preface 
or note of distinction, in the personal gossip of a letter from Mrs. 
Gray. Jane “would be very sorry to hear that her old friend Mr. 
Brakespere had met with a very severe accident, about three weeks 
ago. It was a cut, a mere scratch, they said, while performing some 
operation ; they called it d/ood-poisoning. He had been very ill; for 
some days, indeed, there were serious fears for his life. It was hoped 
that that danger was now past, but his system had received a great 
shock. All Easton feels very much for him, and for the loss of his 
services.” 

Engagement or no engagement, Miss Playfair was most painfully 
affected by this intelligence. She had no difficulty in communicating 
it to the Major. He had her secret. ‘The result of their conversa- 
tion was that he undertook himself to write to Mr. Brakespere to 
express their feelings and make inquiries. He hinted to Jane to be 
cautious as to the manner in which she mentioned this misfortune 
to her maid, Foster. The return of post brought the following 
answer :— 


“DeEaR Major Wymonpsey,—At the desire of my friend 
Brakespere, and, as far as I can, in his words, I answer your 
kind letter of sympathy and inquiries. He is deeply sensible of the 
interest shown by you and by Miss Playfair. 

“The unfortunate wound was upon the right hand; he is therefore 
entirely disabled from the use of his pen. If he should ever recover 
its power, the first use he will make of it will be to address you. He 
fears this will not be the prospect of days, but of weeks. 

“So far my friend’s message ; but I venture to add for myself that 
I think he is unnecessarily depressed about himself. I see no reason 
to fear but that in a month or six weeks he may recover the use and 
sensibility of his hand for all ordinary purposes, and that his con- 
stitution will not be seriously impaired. 

**T am, dear Sir, 
“Yours very faithfully, 
“HENRY HApFIELD, M.R.C.S.” 


The subject occupied Jane’s mind. It was very natural that on 
one of the evenings she should take the opportunity of asking Mr. 
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Ridgway something about the nature and danger of “blood- 
poisoning” by wounds. “ By such wounds as surgeons incur,” as 
she had to explain in order to limit the class. He told her much, 
and gave some terrible accounts. She showed so much interest, 
that he could not help asking her if she knew anyone who had had 
such a misfortune. The question, simple and natural enough, took 
her by surprise. The blood that wou/d make itself felt and seen in 
her forehead and in her neck, told Mr. Ridgway plainly enough that 
there was something else in her mind, in connection with the name 
of Mr. Brakespere, than the mere fact that he was her “ cousin’s 
medical attendant at Easton.” 

It was now Frank Ridgway’s turn to betray emotion. Frank 
evidently enough saw a ghost. But he saw it very quietly. He only 
betrayed it for a few moments in greater softness and deliberation in 
his words. Miss Playfair felt very conscious of having conveyed an 
impression. She was evidently annoyed with herself. She made 
great efforts to recover her ground. She tried to make Frank forget 
it, by making herself very agreeable to him. 

The words that I had anticipated had been spoken. Several 
people were very thoughtful, very uncomfortable : illusions had to be 
met, some must before long be dispelled. There was however a 
pause. Miss Playfair went to spend a month with Mr. and Miss 
Venables. After her return it was agreed that she and the Major 
should go and spend a few days, perhaps a month, at the late Miss 
Wymondsey’s house at Easton. Something might probably happen 
then. There was time to prepare the mind for it now. Whether 
Jane took Miss Venables into her counsels I do not know, for I was 
left with the Major. 

During that month the Major came into possession of the 
‘““Wastrell” Estate. The price was paid. Mr. Graves brought the 
conveyance and a mountain of title deeds, chiefly paid-off mortgages. 
Job had evacuated. The Major, as his wont was on such occasions, 
drove over to the place, and spent many hours alone about it, forming 
his own views as to its requirements and capacities. There were 
two small closes, an orchard with trees in various stages, from youth 
to decrepitude, but among them four noble walnuts. The homestead 
was large, out of all proportion, and the buildings falling to pieces. 
The house, in fact, had remained, while the estate had been diminished 
by the alienation of one field after another to meet the exigencies of 
the owners. We rambled at our leisure about the shaky tenement. 
It was a place where you might well find a hoard of old money, if 
you only knew where to look for it. On the ground floor there was 
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one good, very good room. It was the common hall or room ot 
better days. The empty fire-hearth was surmounted by a chimney- 
breast of carved oak, out of keeping with the rest of the room, and 
black as a mole. The Major looked into it attentively. There could 
be no doubt about it. The artist had worked into his design again 
and again the Burning Brand, the cognizance of the Wymondseys. 
There it is to this day on the buttons of the Major’s groom, and upon 
his horse furniture. He said aloud, “‘ That must have come from the 
Hall at some time or other.” Having satisfied himself with that 
discovery, he turned away, and I might say, found himself looking 
out of the casement window. ‘There, down the slope of hilly ground 
about a mile distant, were the Moulton Woods, once wasted, now 
springing up into second vigour; there were the meadows down to the 
river edge, which was the boundary of the parish and the Moulton 
Estate on that side. Evidently turning his eye sharply into the 
right direction for it, he could see over yonder trees the chimneys, 
yes, and a gable of the Hallitself. “Curious,” said he, again speaking 
aloud, “that on entering this little plot, this poor man’s squandered 
heritage, I should have my own ghost walking before me. ‘Then it 
was Grayburn in and Wymondsey ovt. Now it is Wymondsey in and 
Wastrell out! There’s a difference truly. But we are brothers of 
the same clay, and may have the same feelings. Does he feel as I 
felt? I hope not, I think not. Strange that the lines I have so 
often applied to my own ousting should now rise to point at me. 


Nam propriz telluris herum natura neque illum, 
Nec me, nec quemquam statuit : nos expulit ille; 
Illum aut nequities, aut vafri inscitia juris, 
Postremo expellet certe vivacior hzres. 

Nunc ager Umbreni sub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Dictus erat, nulli proprius, sed cedit in usum 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii. Quocirca vivite fortes, 
Fortiaque adversis opponite pectora rebus.” 


What was the drift of these lines, and whence they are, I was 
fortunately able to gather later in the day: for that evening the 
Major, after quoting them again, challenged the Curate to say where 
they were to be found. “I should know that, Major,” said the young 
man, “ for it is not long since I amused myself with translating them. 
And yet I own I would rather find them for you in your Horace, than 
undertake to say exactly where they are—aye, here they are, at the 
end of Second Satire of the Second Book.” His translation! The 
Major and the rest would take no denial. He must go to his 
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lodging, bring his translation and read it. This he did. I am there- 
fore able to supply so much of it as covers the Major’s lines :—- 


Nature gave 
Nor me, nor him, nor anyone to have 
The plot to hold it in eternal fee, 
He ousted us; some piece of roguery, 
Or unthought trick of law, or at the last 
The heir persisting to survive will cast 
Him from the land; Umbrenus’s the same 
To which before Ofellus gave his name ; 
But no man’s own. In turn its fruits we claim, 
Now I, now he. So bravely play your parts, 
And face adversity with manly hearts. 


I have mentioned that the Major was brought up at Eton. He 
remembered and loved his Horace. He used to call him the 
Country Gentleman’s Poet. 

But I must bring this chapter in my autobiography to an end. 
Miss Playfair returned. Something after the middle of April we 
found ourselves, we four, the Major, Jane, Foster and myself, in the 
late Miss Wymondsey’s house. ‘Though standing very well with our 
acquaintance at Easton, when we quitted the place, it was soon 
very evident that we had risen in importance on ourreturn. Doubtless 
something of this was due to Foster’s tongue. She was quite equal 
to conveying to the Easton mind in the servants’ hall regions an 
adequate sense of the Major’s importance in his own neighbourhood. 
She owed it to herself that this should be known. The Wymondseys 
were of higher family than she had supposed when living with the 
single lady, the City man’s daughter ; and she, Mrs. Foster, was in 
the family. Besides this, Miss Playfair’s manner, even insensibly to 
herself, bore marks of feeling her own altered position. Mr. Brake- 
spere was of course among the first of our visitors. He still showed 
some signs of his severe illness, but had resumed, with some assist- 
ance, the round of his practice. I do not doubt that, through all the 
cordiality of his reception, he, too, felt that unconscious change in 
Miss Playfair’s manner. He was not at any rate addressing the 
dependent girl, broken to the habits of an overbearing and self- 
indulgent patroness. But whatever were his impressions, it was 
inevitable that he must speak early, either to resume his pretensions 
or to withdraw them. I had not the advantagg this time of being in 
the room when he did so. I only knew the result. Miss Playfair 
undertook to be really little Fanny’s stepmother. And then only 
Mr. Brakespere heard from her own lips what she owed to the 
Major’s generosity. My thoughts went to Frank Ridgway, and I 
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was sorry that his were the illusions which must be dispelled. 
Fortune had generally been favourable to him, but here it was 
against him. Mr. Brakespere had the advantages of a first dis- 
coverer. He had found his treasure and fought for it bravely, when 
Miss Playfair appeared to him under no such advantages as that of 
being the favoured relative of Major Wymondsey. ‘There are other 
good girls in the world. I hope Frank will have the fortune to find 
and win one of them. He has not yet. The wedding took place at 
Welford on the 14th of August. 

Miss Wymondsey’s establishment was broken up. Her coachman 
and housekeeper had long been engaged to each other. They married 
and were settled as tenants of the Major’s on the Wastrell Estate. 
In the course of the summer the house was thoroughly repaired. 
Great care was taken about the good room with the old chimney 
breast. As the whole house was furnished by the Major from Miss 
Wymondsey’s, the curate of the parish finds very comfortable lodgings 
there, with Mr. and Mrs. Joyce. We often go to see them, and 
when we call upon the curate I observe that the Major invariably 
looks out of that window towards Moulton Hall. 


FINIS. 
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CHARLES LAMB once wrote down upon an odd slip of paper a reflection 
which, rightly regarded, is fraught with comfort to a large and suffering class 
of humanity. It occurred upon his having been shown the original copy 
of the Lycidas, treasured in the library of Trinity. Lamb tells us that he 
had thought of the Zycidas as of a full-grown beauty, as “springing up 
with all its parts absolute,” and wishes the folios had been thrown into the 
Cam, or sent after the later cantos of Spenser, before he had set eyes upon 
them. It staggered him to see “the fine things in their ore,” and he pro- 
tests that he will never again go into the workshop of any great artist, nor 
desire a sight of his picture till it is fairly off the easel. Now, in the sense 
wherein Lamb here writes, editors of magazines and of newspapers, and 
the readers of book-publishers, see all the contributions forwarded to them 
in “their ore.” The “ repugnance to awritten hand,” to which “Elia” con- 
fesses, is, of course, partly overcome by long practice at deciphering fresh 
and crabbed styles ; but it always exists to a certain extent, and it is quite 
possible to conceive cases where the hidden beauties of a composition in 
manuscript are lost upon the editor to whom the folios are submitted, 
because, in the rude effort to make out what the writer has to say at all, 
the gentler beauty of the thought or of its expression is crushed out of 
recognition. The illustration which Lamb gives of the idea is not avail- 
able to every one, but there is one that is, and it will do just as well. In 
Mrs. Gaskell’s delightful “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” the biographer gives 
a fac simile of a page of handwriting of the author of “Jane Eyre.” When 
paper got to be a little more abundant at the parsonage, and Charlotte 
wrote with the knowledge that her manuscript would have to be read by 
her publisher and set by the printers, she probably wrote more reasonably. 
But those who have any difficulty in perceiving the force of Lamb’s decla- 
ration—* There is something repugnant to me at any time in a written 
hand, the text never seems determinate, print settles it”—should look 
over this page, and, with the memory of the fascination of “Jane Eyre” 
upon them, decide whether they would like to read the tale in manuscript 
written by the hand whose work is imitated in the fac simile. Reading a 
really fine work in manuscript, of the style of penmanship ordinarily affected 
by literary men, is like trying to see a landscape through a row of trees. 
One has to dodge the branches of marvellously-formed letters, and to 
work laboriously round the trunks of gnarled or wholly unrecognisable 
words ; and it is only by dint of patience and perseverance that one gets 
at the truth that there really is a fine prospect beyond, a picture for the 
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sake of which it will be worth while to cut down the trees—that is to say, 
to have the repellent handwriting changed into fair, clear type. The fact, 
of course, holds good in the case of inferior works, with this important 
exception, that in proportion as the beauty of the prospect beyond the 
trees is less, so will the danger of its escaping the notice of the passer-by 
be greater. In the course of an editorial life which has far exceeded 
that allotted to ordinary men, 1, SYLVANUS URBAN, have had to set aside 
many thousand contributions offered for publication by fond authors, and 
it is, therefore, with a special pleasure that I propound this theory: That 
amongst the rejected manuscripts daily cast into editorial waste paper bas- 
kets throughout the world there are many which, if seen in print, would be 
recognised as Lycidas, and which owe their premature extinction simply 
to the human “repugnance to a written hand.” The identification of the 
Lycidas amongst the mountain heap of manuscript “ declined with thanks ” 
I leave to the critical opinion of each individual contributor thereto. 





MR. CHARLES READE throws out a suggestion, in his recent novel, 
that we should take a hint from the gentlemen of France, and instead of 
confining our salute to our own friends extend it to our companions’ ; at 
least when these acquaintances of our companions happen to be ladies. 
The Frenchman takes off his hat to every lady whom his friend salutes 
in the street. The Englishman only takes off his hat to his own friends 
—an act of churlishness, Mr. Reade thinks, on our part. I do not see it. 
But I quite agree with Mr. Reade that rules of politeness ought to be 
international, like the currency, and I am almost inclined to agree with 
him in thinking the French rule in this case better than the English, 
although in the case which Mr. Reade cites to strengthen his suggestion, 
Sir Charles Bassett’s act of politeness places him in an embarrassing 
position afterwards with the lady to whom, in imitation of his son, he lifts 
his hat. The only thing that is quite clear is that a question of this sort 
cannot be left open—it ought to be settled one way or the other ; and at 
present it is too much of an open question, many men habitually acting 
on Mr. Reade’s suggestion and lifting their hats to every lady whom their 
companion recognises, and the rest adhering to the rule of English 
reserve and taking no notice of any one except those whom they happen 
themselves to be on speaking terms with. Which is the rule of true 
politeness ? 


THIS question may, in its turn, raise the old, old question of which is 
the politest people in Europe, at least with those people who like to ge 
into the metaphysics of etiquette. I need hardly say that I have no 
thought of discussing this question here, although I am inclined to agree 
with Lord Normanby in thinking John Bull, after all, entitled to the palm. 
His answer to the French lady who set up the usual claim for her country- 
men is one of the daintiest 407 mots I know upon this point. “ You 
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admit it yourselves,” said the lady, capping all her own arguments. 
“ Exactly,” was Lord Normanby’s answer, with a diplomatic bow, “that 
is our politeness.” The only contribution I wish to make to this discus- 
sion is an epigram which very neatly, as I think, hits off most of us. 
“Politeness, with an Englishman ”—the epigram is a lady’s—“is an 
instinct ; with the Frenchman a fashion, and, like all fashions, confined as 
a mark of breeding to the é/ite; with the Spaniards a tradition ; with the 
Italians a relic of the days of chivalry and of their Courts of Love ; with 
the Germans a virtue, and with the Americans a vice.” 





What is the “legitimate drama”? From a critic so clear-headed as 
“Q.,” the author of “ Dramatists of the Present Day,” I look for a satis- 
factory definition ; but he fails me. I am disappointed at the manner 
in which he slurs over this question, because his work contains within it the 
elements of a promise of an improved current of dramatic criticism. He 
is genuine ; he is trenchant ; he is unconventional and unprejudiced ; he 
is a slave to no “ eidol,” and therefore when he informs me that this man 
writes legitimate drama and that man does not I am constrained to give 
him credit for a distinct idea. Well, he says that Dr. Marston is, “ with 
the possible exception of Lord Lytton, the sole living representative of 
the legitimate drama.” Why? Because, it seems, Dr. Marston aims at 
“the highest order of dramatic composition,” and because in his plays is 
shown, or attempted to be shown, “the gradual development of a cha- 
racter.” I have not a word to say against Dr. Marston and his dramas ; 
but I know not why his work alone, with the single exception of that of 
Lord Lytton, should be regarded as legitimate, I have a notion of what 
is ‘‘ legitimate,” but it does not correspond with that indicated by “Q.” 
To my mind a play is not legitimate because it is written according to 
certain canons, because it belongs to a certain school, because it is 
elaborate, or in blank verse, or in five acts. There are a few other 
conditions which seem to me to be essential. The legitimate drama on 
the stage should correspond with the “ standard” work in the library. It 
must be a genuine literary and dramatic composition, true to human 
nature, not flimsy, not tricky—not relying on merely ad captandum 
qualities ; a reflex of the tone and habit of the time, but not simply a 
reflex of the custom of contemporary dramatists ; it must be calculated 
to appeal to the interest at least of more than one generation of play- 
goers ; and above all it must be a recognised and acknowledged success. 
“ Q.” gives a list of “ Dr. Marston’s legitimate dramas,” observing of them 
that they are “all notable works, and some of them in certain important 
particulars must rank with the best productions of our dramatic litera- 
ture ;” “but,” he adds, very justly, “a play is written to be played, and if 
it fails on the stage no compensatory merits can counterbalance its car- 
dinal defect.” Which means that some of Dr. Marston’s legitimate 
dramas have failed on the stage. Then, I must protest, they are not 
legitimate dramas. I suppose the “School for Scandal” and “She Stoops to 
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Conquer,” though comedies, are of the proper order of legitimate drama ; 
and if they are, and if the “ Lady of Lyons” and “ Richelieu” are in the 
same category, why not also “Caste” and “School”? and if the “ Heir 
at Law” is legitimate, why not the “Colleen Bawn”? Because “ Q.,” in 
spite of the rather hard and unsympathetic character of his criticism, 
appears to me to be a good and honest judge of dramatic work, I am 
concerned to find him taking up with what appears to me to be a hack 
theory of the “legitimate drama.” 





WILL anybody propound a new theory of bad spelling? The old ones 
are not quite satisfying. Ofcourse I refer to the defective orthography 
of educated people. I happen to be in a position to declare that this 
infirmity is not confined to persons who after they leave school care 
little or nothing about reading or literary pursuits. A large number of 
clergymen, thousands of people the great delight of whose lives is the 
reading of newspapers and books, and not a few men and women of good 
literary accomplishments, some of whom are in the habit of contributing 
to magazines and of writing books, are more or less bad spellers. Yet Mr. 
J. B. Hopkins, a gentleman speaking with a certain authority, in a letter 
addressed to the editor of the School Board Chronicle boldly assumes 
that correct orthography depends upon reading. Because Mr. Hopkins 
remembers how to spell a word when he has seen it in print, he concludes, 
in utter oblivion of the facts, that one who reads soon learns to spell. 
A single experiment would confute him. I will produce an educated 
man, an omnivorous reader, who has not missed a line of the Tichborne 
trial, and if he is asked to write a letter on the subject he will be pretty 
certain to insert a ¢ before the c in the claimant’s name, or he will allow 
the judge only one /, and will hesitate whether “Ballantine” is written 
with an z or a _y, deciding at last to use the wrong letter. There is, indeed, 
no chance of maintaining the theory that spelling comes of reading. But 
how does it come? It depends, no doubt, upon the manner in which the 
observing faculties are trained. Of three men walking along a road and 
looking over a hedge, one will perhaps note that there is a group of cattle 
in the meadow ; another will say there are five oxen, and the third will 
observe that they are Devons or Herefords. I amnot sure that our schools 
are not rearing a greater percentage of doubtful orthographers than for- 
merly, seeing that the practice of committing to memory long lists of 
words is going out of use. This is really a psychological question, and 
bad spellers ought to be called upon to explain the phenomena of their 
aberration before a Commission. 


SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, talking to an assembly of his neighbours in 
Exeter the other day, started a rather suggestive idea in connection with 
our form of government. He asserted, in effect, that one of the very first 
results of changing our monarchy for a republic would be the alienation of 
our colonics. This is a notion for the little nest of republican Englishmen 
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to reflect upon. Sir Stafford, I think, has hit upon the truth. Fancy those 
millions of the Queen’s subjects in India, with all their Asiatic ideas of 
sovereign dignity, called upon to pay allegiance to a Commonwealth in 
London! Their imagination would never realise the majesty of a Con- 
gress or the authority of an elected President. In Canada there is really not 
much to prevent the setting up of an independent republic except the not 
easily defined but very real satisfaction of playing off the prestige of the 
British Crown against the somewhat colourless homeliness of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. As for our brethren in Australia, I do 
not believe they would acknowledge for one month the prerogative of the 
English Republic. I try to look at this question with the cold impartiality 
of a mere outside spectator, and when I have done my utmost in that 
direction I still cannot resist the conclusion that if the tendency of 
political science is towards a republican form of government, Great 
Britain must be one of the very last to yield to the influence, seeing that 
she has during so many ages committed herself to the task of reconciling 
monarchy with liberty, and remembering also the peculiar nature of our 
imperial responsibility in the East. 


By virtue of the freemasonry of letters it may be permitted to SYLVANUS 
URBAN to take a liberty with those who have a kindly feeling for the craft, 
in the name of a much-beloved brother, now, alas ! no longer with us. I 
do not address a single word to those who were personally acquainted 
with Mark Lemon, for those who knew the man loved him, and will not 
wait to be reminded that the time is come to pay a tribute to his memory 
in the form pointed out by events which the late editor of Pusch, in the 
midst of his work and duty, did not, happily for himself, foresee. I speak 
rather to those who knew only by repute that the pure tone, the generous 
feeling of the great English organ of humour and satire, and its unques- 
tioned adaptation to the domestic life of the Anglo-Saxon people were 
due in a very great measure to him whose name was least mentioned in 
connection with the publication, though his personal devotion to the 
work was unintermittent. What might be said as a reason for 
taking thought just now of the work he did, of the man that he 
was, and of our obligations towards him, I hesitate to repeat ; for 
were this a matter in private life among the honourable and the 
kindly, what should be done would be done without a word. But 
Mark Lemon was a public man, and so it happens that the 
public must be taken into confidences Perhaps it is a false feel- 
ing that suggests a delicate reticence in this case, where there is 
nothing to apologise for, and only the plain truth to tell that, by reason 
of circumstances beyond the control of our brother in letters, the family 
who have to mourn the loss of him are not in a position to say No to the 
friends who have offered to put to the proof the generous feeling of the 
public for the memory of the first editor of Puzch. I will not believe 
either that the appeal will be made in vain, or that it will need to be 
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urged with a persistency calculated to wound the sensitiveness which, 
judging by myself, I know comes very near the surface in any question of 
respect and affection towards Mark Lemon. I will say no more but this, 
that the name of the widow of this good and true man of letters ought to 
be on the civil list set apart for honourable recognition of claims like his. 
I do not, indeed, know how the First Lord of the Treasury could find 
ground to resist this claim, fairly presented and supported as it may 
be by such facts as I do not think it needful to dilate upon here. 
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